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THE BATTLE OF THE 
COAST TOWNS. 


O appreciate fully the great historical retrospect 
which Sir John French has published in the form 
of a despatch, we have to keep in mind the attitude 
of theenemy. Sir John tells us that about Novem- 
ber roth a division of the Prussian Guard was 

moved up with special orders from the Kaiser to force a way 
through the centre of the Allied Army. The Kaiser relied 
on these chosen braves to break through and succeed where 
their comrades of the line had failed. That wos the inceniive 
to the dreadful fighting which took place on November 11th 
and r2th. The Prussian Guards form a regiment with a 
long and proud tradition. They consider themselves, with 
reason, to be the very flower of the German Army, and it 
may be taken as certain that they were as glad to receive 
such an order from the Emperor as any keen soldiers could 
have been. The fact of their having failed is not only a 
tribute to the splendid leadership and valour of the French 
troops and ours, but a sign that no others are likely to 
The line has become impregnable, although it is 
possible that Sir John French may require large reinforcements 
before he is able to advance. At the very end of his despatch 
he sums up the situation created by the fighting which he 
had described. He draws the picture in strong, bold lines. 

First, he wishes to make it clear that the operations 
in which we have ben engaged embrace the Continent 
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of Central Europe from East to West. French, Belgig; 
British in the West, Austria and Germany in the Eas; 
form the opposing forces. It has become evident jo) 
that the Kaiser’s plan of campaign was to concentrats 
all the force available upon the West and to rely upon 
comparatively weak army to hold back the Russians in tly 
East. Thus from every human point of view they seeme: 
likely to succeed. They had nursed up so huge ‘an arm 
that they could at any moment and at any place outnumbe: 
the Allies. Moreover, all that appertains to a soldicr 
life, ammunition, weapons, stores, clothes and even il 
miscellaneous necessaries dispensed at the drug shop ha: 
been provided to maintain the German Army in the fie! 
at iis utmost efficiency. No trouble had been spared 
train the soldiers, no expense for their equipment. Again 
them were ranged in the West two armies, neither of whi: 
was In a position to defend the interests of its count 
France had not dreamed oi war so soon, and it is notorior 
that her troops lacked clothing and the other necessities . 
the field. We had an army that was probably equipp 
as well as that of the Kaiser, but then it was much t 
small to exercise a power in the conflict equal to the impor 
ance of Great Britain. The French was an army of defenc: 
ours was only an Expeditionary Force. Other things bei 
equal, the probabilities were largely in favour of the G 
mans scoring many imporiant victories and entering Fran 
in triumph within a very few weeks of the opening 
the campaign. The preponderance of their force, sa 
Sir John French, “ precluded the possibility of our taki: 
a vigorous offensive except when the _ miscalculatio: 
and mistakes made by their commanders opened up speci 
opportunities for attack and pursuit.’’ One such oppo: 
tunity was offered and taken advantage of in the Batt 
of the Marne and also in the advance from St. Om 
and Hazebrouck to the line of the Lys. The part played | 
the armies of the West has therefore been essentially th 
of occupying strong defensive positions, holding the grown 
gained and inviting the enemy’s attack so that it might b 
held back, producing disastrous losses in his retreat ar 
following him with powerful counter-attacks. By doin 
this they were affording an opportunity to the enormoi 
and powerful armies of Russia to overrun the Easter 
provinces of Germany. It requires nearly the whole of tl 
active army of Germany to occupy the line of trench 
which extends from the fortress of Verdun on the Alsatia 
frontier round to the sea at Nieuport east of Dunkirk. A 
we write intelligence flows in to the effect that the German 
are shifting hosts of their men from the West to the East 
and if this be true the line indicated must in many places 
be very greatly weakened, so that events of importance 
may be expected to occur within the next few days. 

Nowhere is Sir John French more interesting than whe 
he is dwelling on the merits of the various parts of our Servic 
Although the enemy brought up very heavy guns to aid 
his attack, exceeding our guns in range and shell powe1 
the skill, courage and energy displayed by the British com 
manders have maintained at least an equality be.ween tly 
two armies. Sir John speaks in very high terms of thie 
Terriiorial troops used for the first time in the army unde 
his command. There are a great many of them, and they 
include Yeomanry from Northumberland, Northampionshir 
North Somerset, Leicestershire and Oxfordshire ; such infantry 
as the London Scottish, the Herifordshire Territerials, the 
Honourable Artillery Company, and the Queen’s Westmin 
ster Battalions of Territorial Inianizy. Sir John says that 
their conduct, bearing and efficiency “* have imbued me wit! 
the highest hope as to the value and help of Territona 
troops generally.”” It would occupy a great deal of spac 
even to enumerate, far less describe, the great deeds recorded 
in this despatch. Sir John French writes with the kee 
eye and appreciation of a commander, but also with a detached 
and cool judgment. This document must eventually torn 
the chief material out of which the true history of the wai 
is obtained. 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Percy, voungest 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond and Gordo: 
and wife of Earl Percy, who is now at the front. 








*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions /o photograph | 

gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when di 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are recet 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the ¢ 


spondence at once to him 
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UR Christmas Number appears this year under 
the shadow of a great war and at a time when 
one scruples to express the usual wishes for a 
merry Christmas. Everyone feels confident 
about the ultimate result of the war, but there 
scarcely a family which is not experiencing either the 
pprehension which is unavoidable when those for whom 
e have an affection are at the front, or the pain of actual 
eavement. The state of affairs is, vividly, described 
the Longfellow poem which we _ have reprinted, 
lthough many of our readers must know the lines. 
fhe poet might have composed them for to-day, except 
that he would have found it necessary to deepen the tragic 
ccents. The state of America in the war between North 
and South could not be compared for sheer misery and 
ravage to the Continent of Europe and, particularly, the 
Belgium of to-day. We do not wonder that even seventy 
vears ago the occurrence of a murderous war made the 
thoughtful poet cynical. He might well exclaim: “ There 
is no peace on earth!’’ And yet comes the reassurance, 
fearful as the cataclysm may be, that the God of Righteous- 
ness is not dead nor sleeping, wrong ever fails and right 
prevails in the end, and so the message comes true that 
there is peace on earth, goodwill to men. 


Subjects of the King will learn with the liveliest satisfac 
tion of His Majesty’s journey to the front. His visit was 
heartily welcomed by the Army, which includes the Prince 
of Wales, who has been discharging an officer’s duty with 
zeal and efficiency. The moment is fitting to call to mind 
the sympathetic and dignified part played by the King since 
the outbreak of hostilities. Much of his time has been devoted 
to visiting and cheering the wounded, and when he has had 
occasion to address the troops or the country he has done so 
with a spirit and courage which have had a great effect 
in maintaining the solidarity and resolution with which the 
struggle has been fought by the Army and supported by the 
people. Not since George II. fought at the battle of Dettingen 
has a British Monarch personally taken part in warfare, 
although in old times the King was de facto as well as de jure 
head of the Army and was accustomed to lead his followers 
to battle. In this unprecedented war the heads of the various 
states have reverted to the olden practice. We need scarcely 
refer to the turbulent intervention of the Kaiser or the restraint 
and wisdom of the Czar. Sir John French assures us that 
the unconquerable King of the Belgians is fighting on his 
wn territory and has not left nor ever intends to leave it. 


Sir John French scarcely mentions his own role in the 
drama of the Coast battles, and palpably takes more delight 
in dwelling on the heroism of his soldiers and their leaders 
than on his personal achievements ; but there is little danger 
1 the public failing to perceive that his was the thinking 
brain and his the resolute will that discovered the bearing 
of the situation and met it with splendid courage and general- 
ship. “ Early in October,” he writes, quietly, “a study of 
the general situation strongly impressed me with the necessity 
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of bringing the great est possible force to bear on the Northern 
flank.” At the same time, he judged that the position on 
the Aisne warranted ‘‘a withdrawal of the British forces.” 
General Joffre at once recognised that he was right, and 
between October 3rd and roth, by a fine and “ delicate 
operation,” the troops were successfully got into position 
for the great flanking movement. At the northern point, 
when the Germans were about to make the most strenuous 
effort to break through, he swiftly and skilfully massed not 
only the corps and divisions which had been already engaged, 
but also reinforcements from the coast and India, at the 
critical moment venturing all to check the advance of vastly 
superior forces. The despatch in which the proceedings are 
described will for ever remain the documenta! authority on 
which historians will base their descriptions of one of the most 
splendid episodes in the annals of the British Army. 


The absence of the Prince of Wales at the front does 
not mean that His Royal Highness has slackened his efforts 
for the success of the National Relief Fund. Just before 
leaving for France he requested Country LIFE to organise 
some concerts, of which the profits should be equally divided 
between H.R.H.’s fund and the Belgian Refugees’ Fund. We 
welcomed the idea the more, because it also gave oppor- 
tunity to benefit a body of people who have been hit very 
hard by the war—the professional musicians. They have 
always been most generous in serving the cause of multi- 
tudinous charities; indeed, there has been too great a 
tendency to take their willing unpaid service as a matter of 
course. 


We decided to organise three concerts to see whether 
the scheme was workable and likely to give the results 
desired. Cobham (Surrey), Walton-on-the-Hill and Reigate 
have risen well to the occasion, and a substantial sum (not vet 
exactly ascertained) will be available for the funds. We have 
to thank the artists, whose charming music was enthusi- 
astically appreciated, for accepting fees merely nominal 
compared with those they command in ordinary times. 
Needless to say, success is only possible when people in 
the locality welcome the opportunity of benefiting at once 
the two great funds and the profession of music, and 
we owe our Surrey friends warm thanks for their cordial 
help. Should any of our readers in country districts be 
ready to help us in organising similar concerts we shall be 
very glad to hear from them and to give them detailed 
particulars of the working of the scheme. 


THE EVE OF ST. NICHOLAS. 
To a Belgian Child in kngland.) 
DECEMBER OTH, O14 
kceach year, for Father Nicholas, 
You hang vour wooden sabot up 
Set fish and wine, that he may sup, 
And juicy carrots for his ass. 
Ere church bells ring to ca‘ly mass, 
He breaks his fast (no drop he spills), 
With gilded nuts your sabot fills 


When he comes riding on his as 


This year, for Father Nicholas, 
Hang up your new brown English shoe, 
And light a candlestick or two 
Behind the frosted casement glass; 
And say “ Dear Father Nicholas, 
The home is dust you used to know ”’ 
Lest he should seek you, high and low, 
When he comes riding on his ass 
Joyce Cops 


Dr. Helfferich, a director of the German Bank ot 
Berlin, says: ‘To-day he Mr. Lloyd George) cannot close 
his eyes to the fact that Germany is 150 millions ahead of 
England. Let England try and catch up that start! Let 
England know that all schemes to bring Germany to her 
knees, economically or financially, will be shattered to atoms 
by our might!” All this was, of course, written in absolute 
ignorance of the fact that our loan of {350,000,000 was at 
once taken up, that the interest on it is 1} per cent. less 
than that on the German Loan, that the German War Loan 
of {223,000,000 is already nearly exhausted and another 
vote of credit of £250,000,000 is to be asked from the Reichstag 
this week, while the British War Loan will keep the Govern 
ment in funds till July of next year. It has often been 
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said that the advisers of the Kaiser are frightfully ill informed, 
and here we have a blazing illustration of the fact. The 
bankers of Berlin must already see that this statement can 
only bring ridicule on them and on their country. 

If anything were needed to substantiate the belief that 
Germany most deliberately prepared for and engineered the 
present war it will be found in the French Yellow Book, 
published early in the week. We have not space to 
summarise all its contents, but sufficient for our purpose is 
the note regarding the preparation of the German Army, 
dated Berlin, March roth, 1913. In this document, meant 
exclusively for Germany, not only is it stated that the military 
forces should get ready for war, but means are explained for 
making it acceptable to the German nation. Thus it must 
be ‘instilled into the people”’ that the increases in the 
Army and Navy are a reply to the armaments and policy 
of the French, whereas the authorities themselves knew 
absolutely that it was nothing of the kind. The policy of 
treacherously stirring up rebellion in Northern Africa and 
in Russia is openly avowed. In the next European war 
it is agreed that “ the small states must be forced to follow 
us or must be cowed.” If we bear these passages in mind 
while reading of the most earnest efforts made by France, 
England and Russia to maintain peace, and that these efforts 
had actually succeeded in making Austria reconsider her 
position with regard to Servia, there does not remain the 
shadow of a doubt that this war was resolved on in 1913, 
and that its object was exclusively the aggrandisement of 
Germany. The talk of self-defence is the flimsiest of pretences, 
meant to impose only on the gullibility of the German 
public. 


In regard to a note on some curious words used in 
‘Satires of Circumstance,”” Mr. Thomas Hardy makes the 
very interesting comment, “ Your paragraph on words 
which seem obsolete leads me to mention that these words 
are all in general use down here, and are not dialect words 
but only Old English words, and one does not realize that 
they may be unknown to Londoners.” What Mr. Hardy 
says of Wessex unfortunately applies to nearly every rural 
district of England and, we may add, Scotland. Many 
people gaze in bewilderment at so-called Scotticisms, 
thoroughly unaware of the fact that if they knew their 
Chaucer they would also know these words. It is the same 
with the various patois words still current between the 
Humber and the Tweed. There are very few of them indeed 
for which authority cannot be found in early or medizeval 
writings. What, perhaps, is still more surprising is that 
slang is very often merely a revival of an ancient word. 
As an example, take “ swank.” To swank meant to work 
in the time of Chaucer, but in several authors of a later period 
we have come across passages in which the context showed 
clearly that it was used by the authors then with the same 
meaning as that which it possesses in the slang of the twen- 
tieth century. This must not be taken as an apology for 
slang, but it is matter for great regret that the most expressive 
of our dialect words are being rendered obsolete and replaced 
by the very thin diction of the elementary school. 


It is a pity that the Solicitor-General extended so little 
sympathy to the point raised by Mr. Butcher in regard to 
the Death Duties. Mr. Butcher argued, as Mr. Adeane had 
done, that if a man gives his life for his country, his property 
should not be subject to Death Duty whosoever may be his 
heir. The Solicitor-General replied to this that if property 
came to people who had only remote expectations of it, 
the annexation of a slice was no hardship. If he had put 
himself into the position of the owner of an estate associated 
with the tradition and history of his family, he might have 
reconsidered his decision. A man of the stamp we have 
described is usually intensely patriotic, but if he is patriotic 
the chances are that he is also tied to his estate by bonds that 
are not merely material. He looks upon it as a trust to be 
handed down by him as he had received it from his ancestors, 
and if he were hesitating as to whether it was or was not his 
duty to go to the front, he would be justified in taking into 
account the chance of the estate being mutilated and perhaps 
disposed of altogether should his life be lost. On the other 
hand, if the State acted more fairly by making such property 
immune from Death Duties, the fact would enable the owner 
to face the risks of war with a serener mind. 


Last Saturday Association football was played as usual 
and the attendance in very few cases showed any perceptible 
falling off. It would appear, therefore, that the representa- 
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tions made by the Prime Minister to the football managers 
have not yet borne fruit, although we do not despair of its 
success. Failing voluntary action on their part, it will 
become incumbent to take the step we advocated last week. 
That is, put a stop to playing football for money. Unfortu- 
nately, money is the avowed motive of the professional clubs, 
so that the suggestion is not at all palatable to them. 
They do not see how intolerable it is that our young 
soldiers should have to read accounts of young men playing 
football instead of carrying arms. What the effect is jy 
the Army may be partly judged from the following extract 
from a letter written by a young subaltern who is doing his 
duty at the front: ‘‘ Thank goodness recruiting is going 
better again. It makes our fellows mad out here to read of 
football, I think it’s an awful disgrace to us. Surely tly 
Government ought to stop it—it should have been stopped 
months ago. We want thousands and thousands of me 
and shall go on wanting them.” 


The effect of the war on supplies of Christmas fruit j 
causing some apprehension in Covent Garden Market 
Before Turkey entered the conflict it was confident) 
anticipated that there would be an abundance of all kinds 
but it is now practically certain that dried figs, dates an 
Jaffa oranges will be very scarce. Apart from these, how 
ever, there is likely to be ample. In some respects th 
closing of German and other Continental ports will prov: 
beneficial to the consumer in this country. In times o! 
peace our enemies are large consumers of pineapples and 
bananas. This year the supplies of these fruits are heavy 
and are being sent in large quantities to this country, wit! 
the result that pineapples at least are likely to be mor 
plentiful and cheaper than at any previous Christmas 
Spanish oranges and Florida tangerines are arriving in larg: 
quantities, and salesmen anticipate an abundance of a 
kinds of nuts and apples. Although Dutch and Belgiar 
grapes are not coming to us in any quantity this year, crops 
at home have been very good, and with the decreased con 
sumption there is likely to be ample to meet all demands 


THE TRYSTING-PLACE. 
Stretching afar in undulating lines 
Lie the low hills crested with swaying pines. 
I see them from my window ’twixt the light 
Of pearly vapours risen through the night. 
They tower in dim, vague shapes . 
Lost in the skyline of the growing day. 
And when the sun has reached his midday strength 
They seem to grow in splendour and in length. 
So clear the air I e’en can see the sheep ; 
And in the purple shade of hollows deep 
The white walls of the cottage farms appear, 
Outlined against the bracken, straight and clear. 
And, like a twisting ribbon through the green, 
A little winding lane cuts sharp between. 
The hill’s “‘ main road’’; a narrow, stony way ! 
*““ Just wide enough for two,” the hill folk say 
And oh, that tantalising little stile ! 
It’s made to lean against and rest awhile ! 


then fade away ; 


And if your sweetheart’s with you, is it wrong 
That you should want to linger all day long ? 
G. C. ScugEu 

Readers of Mr. William Schooling’s ingenious article 
on the benefit of income tax in last week’s issue must have 
felt a shock of surprise when they came to the statement 
that under the Finance Act of 1914 the Income Tax payer 
would have to pay 17s. 4d. in the pound, and that this is 
to be increased by one-third to 23s. 2d. this year, and next 
year to 34s. 7d. in the pound. Yet the explanation is very 
simple. The paragraph came as an addition to Mr. School- 
ing’s proof, and we were at first staggered by the prospect 
of having to pay 34s. 7d. in the pound out of an income 
that has already to bear its share of the war expenditure. 
Closer examination, however, revealed the fact that Mr. 
Schooling had given his figures not as shillings and pence, 
but as pence only carried out to decimals. The apparent 
17s. 4d. was in his handwriting 17-4d., and the other amount: 
were 23°2d. and 347d. Unfortunately, we had not the fore- 
thought to draw the printer’s attention to the fact that 
decimals had been used instead of shillings and pence, and, 
the proof arriving at a late hour, the passage got printed 
as it stands. Those who read it with this explanation 
however, will have no difficulty in following Mr. Schooling’s 
argument. 
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THROUGH THE LAND OF COSSACK 
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AND 


KIRGHIZ. 


1.—IN 


HE whole of last summer I was wandering through 
Russian Central Asia. I commenced on May Day 
from the frontier of Persia, visited Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Tashkent, tramped across Syr Daria, 
traversed the great Russian colony of Seven 

Rivers Land and had reached a village in the Altai Moun- 
ains, 1,500 versts away from a railway, when the war broke 
uit. They were three 
nonths full of interest 
ind adventure spent 
mong the Russian 
easant colonists, the 
ossacks, the Kirghiz 
nd the Sarts. The 
hole of this vast 
rritory is colonised 
yy specially loyal 
tussians, preferably by 
ossacks. One of the 
onditions of the 
nure of land is that 
he colonist un- 
sservedly believes in 
var, and is ready to 
year arms at the call of 
he Czar. No Quakers, 
Dukhobors or people 
with consciences are 
illowed to be there, no 
Jews except the 
aboriginal Asiatic 
Jews. This policy is 
designed to create in 
Southern Asia a 
counterbalance to 
Siberia, so strongly 
influenced by the 
thousands of revolu- 
tionaries who have 
been sent there. My 
journey threw much 
light on the question 
of the future of the 
Russian Empire, and 
was an interesting pre- 
paration for the study 
of Russia and the war. 
| propose to recount 
in a short series of 
articles in°! COUNTRY 
LIFE my _ impressions 
of the country and 
the time. 

The glorious 
Southern May was 
spent in what is_par- 
ticularly the land of 
lamerlane, a sort of 
Russian India on the 
northern side of Hindoo 
Koosh, a country with 
a majestic past but 
with a little present. 
Tamerlane the Tartar THE TOMB 
was once Emperor of 
Asia and a _ potentate 
of greater fame than Alexander. At the head of the 
lartar hordes he conquered all the nations of the East and 
ravaged every land, committing everywhere deeds of 
splendour and of barbaric cruelty. The cruelty that is in 
the Cossack and the Russian, and the taste for barbaric 
splendour comes directly from the Tartar and the Mongol. 
But the greatness of the Tartars has passed away—they 
are all tradesmen to-day—and the greatness of the Russians 
las come about—they are all soldiers. 

There stand among the deserts of Turkestan and 
beside the irrigation cotton fields of a new civilisa- 
tion the remains and ruins of medieval glory, the 


TAMERLANE’S 


By STEPHEN 





OF ‘'TIMOUR. 


Timour is the Tamerlane of Marlowe's Play. of Tamerlane’s most 
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mosques and tombs and palaces of the days of Timour and 
of his loved wife, Bibi Khanum. For Timour was the true 
name of the Emperor; he was only nicknamed Tamerlane 
for his ugliness. The Russians are not touched by archeology 
and have no interest in pagans, even splendid pagans. [English 
people have considerable difficulty in obtaining permission 
to enter the country. So Tamerlane is little thought of. 
But in England, in the 
fifteenth and four 
teenth centuries, he 
had a tremendous 1ame 

you feel that fame 
in Marlowe’s” great 
drama : 


Holla, ve pampered = jades 
ot Asia! 

What, can ye draw but 
twenty miles a day, 

And = have so proud a 


chariot at vour heels 
\nd such a coachman as 
great Tamerlane 
which Shakespeare 
burlesqued through the 
mouth of Pistol : 
Shall pack-horses 
And hollow pamper'd 
jades of Asia 
Which cannot go but thorty 
miles a day, 
Compare with Casars, and 
with Cannibals, 
And Trojan Greeks nay, 
rather damn them with 
King Cerberus 
England’s opinion 
was the same as Pistol’s 
and the grandeur of 
Framerlane was for 
votten. Yet in. two 
successive years he 
conquered India and 
Eastern Russia. He 
wore what was tra 
ditionally held to be 
the armour of King 
David. He dethroned 
by power of arms 
twenty-seven kings 
Yet, to-day, who so 
poor as to do lim 
reverence? Only the 
beautiful name _ of 
limour and the ruins 
of his tombs and 
mosques remain— giv 
Ing a strange atmo 
sphere of mystery and 
melancholy to the 
voungest of Russian 


ae eS 


colonies. 

As Yo6e Pav 
lovska wrote ina 
wonderful story of a 
pilgrimage to the tomb 


loved Princess : 

I shall go to the tomb of the Emperor's daughter It will be ny 
but a night when the moon its full; its clear light will guide me through the 
mazes of the streets of the city These will be narrow At dark cornet 
I shall be afraid—muffled forms will glide past me in the deep shadows ot 
the walls 

Now and then a light will shine from some open window I shall stop 
and hear the chanting of poems, and will wait to listen, swaying in time 
with the rhythm 

I shall hear 


“Who will converse with me now that the vellow camels are gone 


There is no friend for the stranger, save the stranger.” 
Then I shall creep out of the town by a turquoise-tiled gate. There 
they will ask me, “‘ Where do you go?” I shall answer, showing them my 
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box of jade, “I go to the tomb of Bibi Khanum, to lay this at her feet.” 
I will then show them the flower in my box 

When I ha reached the place, I shall stand below the broken arches, 
and ! it they are bluer than the blue night-sky bevond them: the 
moon will make strange shadows It will seem as if giant warriors are 
guarding het Coming to the place where her body lies I shall say, **‘ O beloved 
of Timour ’ he who sleeps under a deep green sea of jade * I have brought 
for vou a flower.” Then, though in a cloudless sky, the moon will slowly 
hide herself, the purple shadows will lengthen till all is black save where 
she lies there each jewel on her tomb will glow into its own colour, as if 


lighted from w.thin, and by this faint light I shall see the pale hands and 
faces of four Tartar warriors who will lift the stone which covers her \s 
ground they will once more become one with the darkness 

srother Iam afraid stay near me.”” Thus shall I cry to them 
There will be no answer, only a silence made more desolate by the continuous 
throbbing sound of a distant drum. Slowly from the mingled light of the 
jewels a form will rise in garments of the colour of ripe pomegranates worked 


vith flowers in gold; some apple-green ribbons will fall from her shoulder, 


und under her breasts will be a sash of vivid crimson She will wear on her 
head a crown of jewels and flowers and dull gold leaves jade and amethyst 
drops will fall from this crown on either side of her face, wh'ch will be painted 
tulip-pink and her lips scarlet ; her eyes will be rimmed with black jewels 


ground into powder 


Then, gazing at her, I shall lay at her feet the flower from my garden, 


und, smiling, she will give me an amber poppy She will sav, looking into 
mv eves: “ You ask for sleep—lI would give my eternity of slumber for one 
moment of that sorrow I called life 


The great war of to-day makes the past more melancholy, 
and as the centuries roll out with ever newer sorrows and 
calamities and strifes the faces in history seem paler, sadder. 
The twilight 
of oblivion 
deepens. The 
history of 
man becomes 
more melan 
choly 


As I 
tramped 
acToss Rus 
sian Central 
Asia the 
ereat event 
that should 
change 
everything 
hidden 
behind the 
screens ol 
the Future 
The _ gentle 
and innocent 
present was 
more inter- 
esting than 
pas t or 
tutuie. Itis 
touching to 
£0 over my 
diary and see 
how guile 
lessly and un- 
suspecting] y A 


was 
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CELEBRATED SQUARE AT SAMARKAND. 

I and everyone was walking the Time road that led so soon 

if we only could have known it—to the precipice of wai 
The every-day was friendly, even though it contained stor 
or adventure or privation. We were familiar with morning 
and evenings as with long-known and trusted friends. A 
we look back at them they have a sinister aspect as of polix 
conducting us by stages to some frontier. I look back t 
my long tramp to the holy and mysterious city of Aulie Ata 
a famous shrine in the days of Tamerlane. Each nig] 
I slept under the stars, each day journeyed pleasantly forwai 
under a tropical sun. 

One night, near the new Russian village of Antonovk: 
there was an appalling sunset—through a_ barrel-shape: 
thundercloud into a sea of fire. And directly the sun went 
below the horizon the lightning became visible in the cloud 
and I watched it running through the dark veils of vapou 
in ropes and loops and flying lassos of silver. The thuncd 
rolled lugubriously, and far away I could see the rain pourin 
in continuous flood, the black fringe of the cloud torn from 
heaven down to earth. I wondered had I not better pack 
up and go down to the village. But a little wisp of clear sky 
containing one pale star expanded itself slowly and drove 
away the great lightning-riven barrel and banished ever, 
cloud, and it was clear and the thunder was not, and thi 
night was dry and starry. Dawn next morning was clear and 
cold, and at the sound of cart wheels on the highway below 
me I gladly took the road again—quick march to get warm 
In an hour 
however, the 
sun was al 
ready too ar- 
dent a friend 
and I took 
shelter in a 
Caravanseral 
and from thx 
ever - steam 
ing samovat 
prepared my 
morning tea 
The _ village 
street was 
full of life 
crowded with 
waggons and 
waggoners 
standing half 
in the bright 
new light of 
day and halt 
in the deep 
dampshadow 
of mud walls 
and_ banks 
I Sat down 
opposite 


the village 
school. The 
school door 
was wid 


ESCORT. open, and 
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1 saw all the village children sitting in desks round the 
mud-built room. There were about thirty children, and 
they were a pretty sight, the boys in turkey red cotton 
trousers, the girls in red frocks, with their black hair in 
plaits. There was only one row of desks, but it went right 
round the room. In the middle space were two teachers 
squatting on a carpet spread on the floor. Each and every 
hild was saying his lessons at the top of his voice, and sing- 
ong—but not the same thing, all different according to the 
age the boy or girl was at, some far behind, another far in 
ront. These were all Sart children. 

I walked all day with a damp towel hanging from under 
ny hat, and as fast as the towel dried I made it wet again 
rom my water bottle. Everyone on the road was thirsty 
ind hungry, and I said to myself, ‘“‘ The next village is called 
ornucula ; let's hope it will turn out to be Cornucopia!” 
t was indeed a horn of plenty, and I shared a roast chicken 
ind a pitcher of milk with a companion of the road, a poor old 


iorseman who had a horse but who had no money, and 
vas begging his way home to Aulie Ata. 
“How much did you give for your horse ? ”’ said I. 
“It cost thirty-five roubles 
wriginally, with saddle and 
iridle and bags. I don’t know 
vhat it’s worth now. It’s , ‘S a? * 
eaceful, that’s the main ee ml 
hing, and it lives on grass.”’ a ae eS 


This is really the country 
vhere wishes are horses, for 
‘ou see beggars are riding. 
What a lot of wishes astray 
m these mountains ! 

‘“*Where have you been ?”’ 
[| asked. 

‘“* Looking for a job.” 

‘* Where ? ” 

“On the new railway.”’ 

“* Couldn’t you get one ?”’ 

“No; there were thousands 
waiting and they only took on 
two hundred, and these at the 
lowest wage piece-work.” He 
mentioned some figure the 
cubic foot. 

“How much can a man 
earn in a month if he goes at 
it hard ?”’ I asked. 

“Twenty roubles (two 
guineas), not more,”’ said my 
acquaintance. 

Imagine it—for a job of 
ten shillings a week, bestial 
labour, in the desert under the 
Central Asian sun, something 
like a twenty to one excess of 
supply over demand of labour 
and the people waiting weeks, 
months on the chance. Surely 
nowhere but in Russia could 
such a phenomenon be noted. 
There, as nowhere else in the 
world, is a tremendous super- 
fluity of white men’s hands. 
A firm of contractors has this job from the Government 
according to their schedule, labour was to be paid for at 
a certain rate—a very low rate; but seeing the expectancy 
and the sad plight of the mobs of unemployed waiting at 
the starting-point of the new line, they quite cheerfully 
make a handsome reduction in favour of themselves. 

After our meal the beggar horseman went off on his 
nag and I wandered through the village on foot. Among 
other establishments in the village was a photographer's, 
and outside his little house was a notice : 

THOSE WISHING TO HAVE THEIR PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
MAY HAVE A SHAVE FREE. 
[ went in to the photographer and saw many photographs 
of shaven colonists, all very stiff and serious looking. It 
is strange how unhappy everyone looks in a provincial 
portrait. The photographer, however, did a good business. 

I settled down for the evening and the night in the 
sight of lovely mountains. The sky cleared of wisps of 
loud and discovered the stars. The new moon, born surely 
hat day, was but a hair of silver in the west, and sank an 
our after sunset, followed by a beautiful attendant star. 
\s I lay on the heath and looked upward, the first constella- 
ion just formed, and it was the seven stars, delicate and 
ovely in the half night, as dainty as a maiden’s ornament. 
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Showers of meteors, halt observed, slipped out of the dark into 
the dark ; long, single meteors left as it were phosphorescent 
trails of light behind them. The Asiatic mountains drew 
their cloaks round them, hardened their faces and slept 
as they stood away in the background. It became a night 
of countless stars, each star a jewel set in the darkness. The 
night wind came waving over the grass, full of health, gentle 
ness and warmth. It was never still all night, but never 
cold, and never a cloud touched the vast glittering sky. 
Next night before falling asleep | witnessed an unusual 
phenomenon. Away in the north a strange black ribbon 
seemed to be let down from a cloud, and it fluttered in the 
air. I thought of America and advertisement devices and 
of aeroplanes all in a second, and then remembered I was 
in Central Asia, far away from the inventions of civilisation. 
The ribbon came nearer, and as it passed overhead took a 
wedge shape formation, and I saw it was composed entirely 
of birds. They were flying across the heaven at a breathless 
speed, now in the clouds, now out and never breaking up 
their ranks, the big birds seeming to be thick on top ol 
one another in the front. On approaching the line of snow 
peaks in the south, they defiled 


& ¥ . into a long, single line, looking 
ty like some aerial train, and 
, a then easily, rapidly, passed 


over Talas Tau and Hindoo 
Koosh to India, as I surmised, 
just four hundred miles as 
they fly. The moon that 
night was a crescent of pearl, 
and stayed a little longer in 
the sky. I watched her night 
by night till she was full 
grown, and rose in the east the 
time the sun was setting, and 
reigned in the sky the whole 
night. How pleasant and serene 
the night weather remained ! 
All night long the breeze rip- 
pled and flapped in my sleeping 
sack and crooned in the neck of 
my water bottle. Far up on 
the hills lights twinkled in 
Kirghiz tents, and in the illu 
mination of moonlight I faintly 
discerned black masses of cattle 
beside which boys watched all 
night, playing their wooden 
pipes and singing their native 
songs to one another. 

As far as High Village 
(Visokoe) the road remains 
with the Russians and their 
villages abound. After Visokoe 
there is forty miles of moor 
land to Grosnoe, and then for 
a hundred miles there is not a 
Russian settlement except the 
town of Aulie Ata. Journeying 
became very difficult when the 
as road was over deserted, empty 
rASHKENT. moorland. The sun poured 

down, there was not a glimpse 
of shade anywhere, seldom any water and seldom anything to 
eat. Even the grass was disappearing and the Kirghizevery 
where were moving, following the spring with their tents and 
their cattle and their camels away from the scorched plains up to 
the fresher slopes of the mountains. Often I rigged up my plaid 
as a tent, often sat in the pale grey shadow of an ancient ruin 
oratomb. The emigrants who tended the oxen on the road 
were fain to climb into the canvas-covered waggons and sleep, 
leaving the slow cattle to trudge with the extra load through 
the dust. Russian Ascension Day came, and the road was 
perfectly empty—for no one would travel on a festival. 
All day long I met but one man, a native on a camel. For 
a long time we walked within signt of one another, he allowing 
the camel to graze when it felt inclined, but every now and 
then giving it a kick, to which it responded by a plaintive 
groan and a jangling of the bell round its neck. 

One might ask where is Tamerlane, where the warriors, 
the robbers, the camp followers of the hordes ? The Easterns 
you meet are all gentle as children. No one needs to carry 
a weapon. Where is the old spirit of fighting? The answet 
might be found in the thousands of Cossacks and Russians 
who have been travelling these roads all this past autumn, 
coming thousands of miles to die and conquer gloriously 
on the far battlefields of Poland. 
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CRUCIFIXES 


HE pictures of the crucifixes that stand by the 
roadside among the mountains of the Austnan 

[yrol have for us to-day a peculiar poignancy. 
Hitherto they have stood in a country which 

all of us regarded with friendliness and some 

with the warmest and most faithful affection. To-day they 
are in an enemy’s country. Many ties of long-standing 
friendship have united us to the people of Austria; we 
have felt a sympathy and a liking for them which we are not 
very apt to feel for foreign nations; we have thought that 
we understood them and they us. Now all these ties are 
snapped, but we cannot believe that they are gone for ever 
In the case of our other enemies it is difficult to look forward 
to the time when the bitterness of war shall be forgotten. 
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But in the case of Austria we can and do look forward to 
such a time—-we cannot believe that with her we have come 
to a final parting. As far as she is concerned, no rancour 
mingles in our determination—only sorrow that it should be 
necessary. We like to think of the beauties of her mountains 
unchanged and untouched, and hopefully to look forward to 
the time when we can revisit them. 

rhe crucifix looks so utterly quiet and remote from any 
thought of war. It stands, perhaps, high above some little 


village on a solitary road, by which the peasants drive their 
cattle up to the mountain pastures when summer comes 
looking out over a great stretch of view that is wrapped in 
It seems to make war unthinkable, just as in some 
quiet Kentish valley it is impossible to believe that some 


peace. 
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ixtvy miles away men are fighting furiously But to those 
who live under its must to-day speak of war. 
And we, because we bitterness of hatred, can look 
at it with sympathy and with something of understanding 
of what it them It is the symbol of sacrifice, 
and to-day it speaks of all the thousands of men who have 
made the supreme sacrifice for their country. It is the symbol 
of sorrow, in that it was placed where it is by the wife or 
the father or the mother of some poor man who lost his life 
there 


shadow it 


feel no 


means to 


lo-day it speaks also of the sorrow of all the wives 





James Shaw \ VILLAGE CRUCIFIX. 
and fathers and mothers for all the countless lives that have 
been lost 
Che crucifix must bring very different emotions to different 
people. It is possible to understand the emotion that it 
inspires in others, and yet, to be quite incapable of it our- 
selves ; but it is difficult to think of it except with kindliness 
and respect, if only because it tells of a humble tragedy. 
The Peace of Christ to Michele Bettega, who here met with 
a cruel death by falling between the wheels of his cart. 
March 9, 1879.’’ So runs one inscription, and above it, 
ill drawn and crudely coloured, is represented the accident 
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one of those quaint pictures that we may often see upon votive 
tablets, where they play the happier part of commemoratine 
an escape from death. Devoutness is always disarming 
and the devoutness which is here expressed is peculiarly 
gentle and touching. Its setting, too, among beautiful and 
quiet mountains Is so completely unelaborate. Many who 
might be wholly unmoved or even repelled by the splendour 
of achurch could hardly refuse a tribute of emotion to this 

simple monument under the open sky. 
It is more than the emotional or religious side of the 
people of Tyrol that 


finds expression in 
these wayside 
shrines. They ex- 
press also their 


artistic side, for wood 
carving is a Tyrolean 
art. In certain 
places, notably the 
Gréden Valley, the 
whole population 
gives itself over to 
carving, and in the 
course of a year pro 


duces not only Vir- 
gins, crucifixes and 
saints, but the most 
delightful toys and 


wooden animals. 
It is only natural, 
therefore, that the 
Tyroleans, besides 
sending their works 
to all parts of the 
world, should exhibit 
their piety by adorn 
ing their own 
country. The artisti 


value varies, of 
course, enormously, 

Some are compara 

tively rough and 
crude, and derive 
their beauty rather 
from the spirit in 
which they were 
made than from any 
intrinsic merits. 
Others are splendid 
examples of the 
wood-carver’s art. 


As a rule there is 
only a single figure, 
but there are notable 
exceptions, such as 
Calvarienberg at 
Bézen, with its 
three noble figures. 
The chief town in the 
valley and the centre 
of the carving art is 
St. Ulrich, where 
saws, lathes and 
hammers are busy all 
day long, driven by 
the abundant water 
from the mountains. 
From St. Ulrich come 
those things that we 
have all adored in 
our youth, that even 
now can bring back 
to us a half-forgotten 
thrill, namely, all the 
beloved figures and 
People carry baskets full of them 
through the streets ; theysit at the doors of their houses busily 
making them. One man is carving a series of lions, another ot 
sheep, another of donkeys. An old lady is making horses for a 
Noah’s Ark, and she has done nothing else all her life. In 
many houses the whole family is carving, and those who are 
too young to carve can give a touch of colour to the cheeks 
of a wooden doll. There is something very innocent and 
lovable about it all. We have lost for ever the old Germany 
of fairy-stories. Let us hold fast to the Austria of Noah's 
Arks and engaging wooden saints. 
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MISS GOODALL AND SIX 


HOSE who love to speculate about the beginnings of 

the various races of animals known to mankind will 
discover little to help them if the Newfoundland dog 
that he 


to us from the most ancient of our colonial possessions 


is taken under consideration. To say came 
is not really helpful, or at least does not carry one far, for mature 

flection rules out of court the idea that he is an aboriginal 
inhabitant of the island. Were we 
should have to credit the Mic 


in fashioning a dog, from most dissimilar material, so well adapted 


to assent to this belief we 
Macs with a vast amount of skill 


in every way to serve them as a draught beast and as an animal 
Newfoundland 
that a more suitable creature for 


almost amphibious. Looking carefully at a 
in detail, it is easy to see 
rough seas could not well be devised. His 


swimming in 
comparatively 
short, strong 
legs, his body 
ot sufthcient 
length to en- 
that he 
should not be 


sure 
swung round 
by swirling 
waters, his 
deep, wide 
chest, his 
barrel- shaped 
ribs, powé rful 
quarters, and 
stern meant to 
serve as a rud- 
der, with ears 
of exactly the 
right size to 

the 
irom 


protect 
orifice 
the ingress of 
water, all tell 
atale of singu- 
lar adapt- 
ability to his 
vocation 
Compare him 
with the 
native canidé 
of the neigh- 
bouring con- 
tinent if you 
would under- 
GYPSY 


stand the high I. Fall, 


OF HER 


no fare 
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measure of selective breeding that would have been 


required to evolve him from these prick-cared, sharp-muzzled 


lightish-boned descendants of the wolf. Since Cabot discovercd 


Newfoundland in 1497 there has been a continuous coming and 


going of adventurous peoples Norman, Breton and Basqu 
fishermen followed hot-foot upon the original explore: shortly 
after, Portuguese and Spanish fishermen procecdcd thither 
to share in the prodigal wealth of the scas, and in the spacious 


Elizabethan age Sir Humphrey Gilbert, armed with letters patent, 
When 


leisure is at my disposal it is my intention to dig out 


claimed the country in the name of his Royal mistress 


more 


arlier expeditions in thi hope of 


that the ground has already been 


some of the records of the 
a rich harvest. It may be 
traversed without tangible success, but of this I cannot speak 

In consider- 
ing the oricin 
ot the New- 


flooundland 





then, my own 
view, as well 
isthat of othe 
writers, isthat 
we must begin 


the research 


in | urope, 
and what 
more. likely 


breed to build 
up the New 
foundland — is 
there than the 
Pyrenean 
mountain dog, 
now tolerably 
familiar to us 
through th 
instrument- 
ality of Lady 
Sybil Grant 
At any rate, 
this would 
llent 


material upon 


be CXC’ 


which to 
start, and it 
would hav« 
been ready 
to the hand 
of any Basque 
tishermen who 
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wished to take with them already 
proved and courageous guards. There 
is little doubt that the Pyreneans 
lived contemporaneously with Cabot, 
and the Basques who followed in his 
wake must have known their qualities 


perfectly How the black colour was 


introduced is a question that puzzles 


me a good deal, and for which, on the 
pur of the moment, I have no eluci- 
dation to offer The Pyreneans are 
mainly white, with lemon or brindle 
splashes. More than probably the 
earlier Newfoundlands that came to 
this country were white and black 
In saying this I am not thinking of 
the numerous immigrants of a cen- 
tury or more ago, but going still 
further back At Penshurst Place is 
a Lely portrait of Henry Sidney con- 
taining a Newfoundland of thiscolour, 
which must have been painted prio 
to 1680. No stress need be placed 
upon the fact that Landseer painted 
the white and blacks, since by that 
time the others were common, but | 
imagine that the artist considered he 
could obtain greater pictorial effects 
from these markings He was so 
much identified with the particoloured 
dogs that for long they were known 
ifter him, before the more prosaic, 
but more exact definition ‘ white 
ind black or other than black’’ was 


by the Kennel Club In 


i lopted 
realitv, Newfoundland breeders have 
most sensibly placed greater valuc 
upon make and shape than the mor 
fanciful point of marking, and blacks 
white and blacks, bronze and brown 
or tawny are all permissibl The 
shape is the thing Yet it must be 
confessed that of recent years th 
blacks have held the predominanc« 
possibly because they happen to hav: 
been the favourites of one or two 
clever breeders, such as Miss Eleanor 
(,oodall of Starbeck, near Harrogate, 
whose dogs form the illustrations this 
week. From these pictures the reade1 
may gather an idea of what a New- 
foundland should be Possibly the 
first feature that will be noted is his 
beautiful compactness and power 
Anything approaching legginess o1 
weediness is abhorrent. The craze for 
abnormal height has not only left 
Newfoundland breeders unmoved, 
but, on the contrary, the decision has 
been reached that the most desirablk 
standard for a dog is about 28in., and 
for a bitch about 3in. less. Anything 
cvoing beyond these measurements is 
almost sure to lose in symmetry by 
being too much on the leg. One 
famous champion dog of bygone days 
is believed not to have exceeded 22in 
at the shoulder rhe weights for the 
respective sexes range between 14olb. 
to 150lb. and i1tolb. to 1r20lb. The 
bone should be very heavy, but not so 
much so as to suggest sluggishness, 
and, ot course, the front should be 
straight, and the hind legs set on 
parallel to one another at the hocks. 
Any weakness ‘here, so common to 
heavy dogs, is a bad failing, not 
should there be any slackness of 
quarters—another fault that often 
appears in the big breeds. I never 
looked upon the late Champion 
Gipsy Duke, who made the fame of 
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Miss Goodall’s kennels, without admiring his 

wonderful proportions and symmetry. If ever 

the epithet “ noble’’ fitted a dog perfectly it was 

applicable to him, and I wish he had been living 

to-day to appear in the present portrait gallery. 

He only died last July in the plenitude of his 
mours. Up to the last, whenever he appeared 
the ring, it was to achieve certain \ ictory. But 
Duke is under the turf his name is perpetuated 
his descendants, he being the sire or grandsire 
practically all the prominent dogs of the day. 
fore dismissing him it may be added that the 
igle occasion on which he was defeated was a 
bute of filial respect to his sire. His grandson, 
ampion Gipsy Baron, has been in the habit of 
inting him home when they have met, but he 
iid never get in front of the old dog, goodly 
cimen though he is. Champion Zingari Chief, 
son of his, is also a beautiful animal, with a 
mderful head. Gipsy Baronet, another son, is 
consistent winner, and Gipsy Peeress, one of 
r best bitches, is a daughter. Hallside Crocus 
a useful stamp of brood bitch by Champion 
ince of Suffolk. 

Although the camera under Mr. Fall’s skilful 

inipulation can perform wonders it is unable to 
ell us anything of the temperament and intel- 
zence of these interesting dogs, and it will, 
rhaps, surprise my readers to hear how remark- 
ily active they are, thanks, no doubt, to the 
thods adopted by Miss Goodall in her kennel 
anagement, exercise playing an important part 
the routine curriculum. As they were being 
photographed they broke away several times to 
hase cattle at full speed, and one cleared a five- 
varred fence with an agility that was little short 
of marvellous. On their daily walks, some miles 
n extent, they will course harcs with the utmost 
vest, and when Miss Goodall goes rabbit shooting 
he is accompanied by some of them to act as 
retrievers. This is a duty of course that comes 
naturally to them. 

Returning to generalisations again, it may be 

recalled that Newfoundlands share with St. Ber- 
nards the honour of being the only two distinctive 
life-saving breeds, and our canine literature is rich 
in anecdotes testifying to their courage and under- 
standing. Concerning the latter quality, an inter- 
esting story is told by Mr. J. J. Cooper, whose 
terrier fell into the Ribble as the tide was ebbing 
swiftly. The small dog was unable to scramble up 
the slimy bank, which was too steep for his master 
to reach him, but a Newfoundland that had gone 
to the rescue saw a way out. Ducking his head 
well beneath the terrier he threw him up into Mr. 
Cooper’s arms. Then General Hutchinson has two 
anecdotes that may well be brought to mind, one 
very similar to the other. A naval captain used to 
take with him on his voyages a Newfoundland 
which jumped overboard directly the anchor was 
dropped, returning after an hour or two on land. 
\Ithough the ship might be among a crowd of 
others he never made a mistake, and on getting 
back he would bark until the bight of a rope was 
1ove tohim. Into this he would get his forelegs, 
and, laying tightly hold with his teeth, he would 
allow himself to be drawn up. The other story 
ilso relates to a naval dog, who would swim ashore 
ind remain there for several days, always manag- 
ng to ».t back, however, before the anchor was 
veighed. Once he found his own ship from among 
early a hundred riding at anchor in Poole Har- 
our. Reflecting upon these incidents recalls a 
onversation in Professor Wilson’s ‘‘ Noctes Am- 
yrosiane,’’ all about a Newfoundland: ‘‘I han 
ever been able to persuade my heart and my 
inderstandin’ that dowgs hacna immortal souis. 
See how he steers himsel’ wi’ his tail like a rudder. 
lis soul maun be immortal.” 

R. N. Ballantyne was another culogist 
”@ our friend: ‘‘ Everyone has heard of the 
agacity and almost reasoning capabilities of 
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the Newfoundland dog. Indeed, some have even gone the 
length of saving that what is called instinct in these animals 
is neither more nor less than reason And in truth 
many of the noble, heroic, and sagacious deeds that have 


actually been performed by Ncwfoundland dogs incline us almost 
to believe that, like man, they are gifted with reasoning powers.”’ 


Lord Byron's epitaph on his Newfoundland is so familiar that 
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quotation is superfluous. What dog lover does not know thy 
lines beginning—‘‘ The poor dog! in life the firmest friend” 
Many years ago, when the breed was a greater curiosity than at 
the present time, the late Prince Consort presented a Newfoundland 
to the Zoological Society, which was said to be an ornament 
Having got out of hand he had done some mischief before bein 


placed under closer restraint A. CROXTON SMITH. 





THE GOLDFINCH. 


[ was the occurrence of certain little despairs in regard 
to gardening that turned my mind to the goldfinch 
during the late summer and early autumn. The fact 
was that I had undertaken the cultivation of more 
rround than it was easy to cover, and after the long 

drought ceased the weeds began to arrive in such battalions 


that it was impossible to rout them out. There was one 
piece of ground especially which seemed to have an endless 
productivity in regard to weeds. Annuals came up in 
myriads Deep-rooted perennials, particularly thistles, colts- 


foot. docks. dandelions and scabions, seemed not to mind about 
their heads being chopp d off, and it is to be feared that the 
lad who was set the task of cleaning the ground before it 
was planted with apple trees did little more than chop them 





/.H Symonds HANGING IN AIR, 


off by the neck. But even despairs have their consolations 
and fortunately cultivation was not a matter of life o1 
death, but simply an amusement, so that if things went wron 
there was no cause for very great grief. And, in fact, the 
pleasure more than compensated for the loss as soon as tli 
weeds had flowered and taken to producing seeds. For 
thousand little birds, many common enough, others that 1 
not being an ornithologist, could not name, began ti 
appear under the young apple trees and apparently feast 
on the seeds, those flagrant evidences of cultivation that 
was unashamedly slovenly. 
Among these birds the prettiest, and, indeed, I think it 
the prettiest of all British birds, was the goldfinch, whi 
came and hung like a tit above the tall thistles, and eve: 
hawked at the thistle- 
down as it Was 
flving before the wind 
like a cloud of whit 
butterflies. It will not 
be taken as wonderfu 
that I soon began t 
feel the revival of a 
ancient and bovis! 
love for the most 
beautiful of all our 
finches. In those 
distant days it seemed 
to me that Fergus- 
son’s ‘‘Ode to th 
Gowdspink’”” exag- 
gerated its beauties 
or rather that the 
poet, in a frenzy ot 
composition, had 
made a thousand 
tropes and images for 
the pleasure of mak 
ing them, and with 
out being too scrupu- 
lously careful not to 
draw a fancy pictur 
of his favourite wild 
bird. But with the bird 
gathering thistledown 
only a few yards awa 
it seemed as though 
the poet had _ fallen 
short of the reality 
Sure Nature herried mony 
a tree, 

For spraings and bonn 
spats to thee; 

Nae mair the rainbow car 
impart 

Sic glowing ferlies 
art, 

Whase pencil wrought 
freaks at will 

On thee the sey-piece 
her skill 

Nae mair through strat 
in simmer dight 

We seek the rose to bk 
our sight ; 

Or bid the bonny 
flowers blaw 

Whare vonder Ruin 
erumblin’ fa’ 

Thy shining garments 
outstrip 

The cherries upo’ Hebe’ 
lip, 

And fool the tints th 
Nature chose 


To busk and paint tl 
Copyright crimson rose 
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The Scotch is not very difficult to understand, and the words 
recall not only the language, but some of the practices of 
youth. 

Harrying nests was a much commoner occurrence 
in the time of Fergusson than it is to-day. ‘ Spraings,”’ it 
should be noted, is Edinburgh Scotch for stripes ; “ ferlies” 
are marvels ; the “ sey-piece’’ is the sample piece. The rest of 
the dialect should be plain enough to every English reader. 
Fergusson goes on to tell how then, as now, the goldfinch was 
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common in the old days than it is now, especially in the 
northern part of the kingdom. One would like to know to 
what extent its diminution in numbers has been due to the 
love of it as a cage bird. The bird-catchers who made a 
business of obtaining goldfinches used to work on a very 
large scale. 

It is stated, on what is called very good authority 
that no fewer than four hundred were captured on the sit: 
of the present Union at Beverley in Yorkshire in a few days 





the prize of the bird-catcher whose traps used to be set 
among ‘‘the sudden fa’s o’ winter’s dreary dreepin snaws.” 
That was the favourite method, although bird-lime was 
frequently employed at other seasons of the year, and, like 


Mr. Bowdler Sharpe records that twelve dozen were nette« 
in a single morning on the spot where Paddington Station 
now stands. It is still found very close to London, but the 
builder has helped towards its extermination by clearing 
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“A hungry bird has a free mind ; 


Copyright 


He is hungry to-day, not to-morrow.” 


every poet, the gentle Fergusson felt a protest rising within 
his bosom when he saw so beautiful a bird confined in a 
cage. It leads him on to an address to liberty, for which 
many claim this poem as a part of literature. It contains 
lines that once were very well known and _ popular, 
“ Ev'n beauty canna cheer the heart frae life, fra liberty 
apart.” 

It would appear from this and from many other refer- 
ences to the goldfinch in the literature of the eighteenth 
century and earlier, that this bird was very much more 


away the wild places where weeds were allowed to grow. It 
is a confident, artless kind of bird, and fell very easily int: 
the snares set for it. 

There used to be a belief very prevalent in the 
North of England that the best of singing birds was 
produced by crossing the goldfinch and canary. In his 
book on the birds of Yorkshire, Mr. T. H. Nelson says that 
there is a common belief among bird fanciers in Yorkshir 
that the goldfinches obtained from pear trees and sloe bushe 
are better singers than those reared in other trees. They ar 
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even called by different names. Such differences are, how- regard to the starling, which used to be as popular a pet 
ever, generally recognised to be fanciful. A corresponding as either the jackdaw or the goldfinch. It from nothing 
belief used to be common that there were two species of — else, it would be evident that the goldfinch is a popular 
jackdaw—that which builds in a hole in a tree and that which bird from the number of local names by which it 1s 
haunts old ruins. known. In the North of England a common name for 
It used to be thought that the one from the tree it is the “go'dspink’’ or “goldy.”” 9 Of course, gold- 
was much more intelligent and more easily taught when  spink and gowdspink are the same word with a varied 
tamed than that which was procured in the crevices of — spelling. It is also known in some localities as © Proud 
an old ruin. I have heard the same belief expressed in Tailor’ and ‘ Redcap.” x 





J. H. Symonds. “ . 4 «change their perch on a beat of quivering wings Copyright. 
From branch to branch only restjul to pipe and peck.” 
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ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


OMES 2 
GARDENS 
_SLDENEW. 


RUNDEL CASTLE, in the western division of 
Sussex, is not only a magnificent example of a 
medizval fortress and dwelling house, still inhabited, 
but it derives a great additiona! interest from the 

builders and owners who have 

made it their home, in practical continuity, from Earl Roger 

de Montgomery, soon after the Norman Conquest of 1066 


—— 





long succession of 


down to the present owner, the Duke of Norfolk, 
Hereditary Earl Marshal of England, Knight of the 
Garter and Premier Duke. The earldom of Arundel, which 


the Duke holds, together with other titles, dates from 11309. 
Earl Roger de Montgomery, a commander of the 
central wing of the Conqueror’s army at the Battle of 
Hastings, received Arundel, together with Chichester and 
large tracts of the circumjacent lands, as part of his share of 
the spoils. The lands bestowed with these important towns 
comprised three lordships, ten hundreds with their courts 
and suits of service, eighteen parks and seventy-seven manors. 
He had also large estates in Shropshire. Earl Roger’s two 
Hugh de Belesme and Robert—two of the wickedest 


Sons, 





AND 
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SOUTH-WEST 


SUSSEX, 


4. SEAT OF 


DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M., A.G. | 


THE 


ruffians in that lawless age—successively held Arundel till 
1102, when it was forfeited to the Crown on account of 
Robert’s treasonable conspiracy. William Rufus himself had 
taken possession of the castle in 1097 and spent Easter there. 
Henry I. took it in 1102. Robert de Belesme died while im- 
prisoned in the castle of Wareham, May Ist, 1118. It was 
next granted as a dower to the good Queen Adeliza, Henry I.’s 
Consort, in rr00, and here she resided atter his death in 1135 
The great circular keep was doubtless built in her period of 
occupancy. 

As showing the ancient importance of the town that 
had grown up around the castle, both before and after thie 
Conquest, we have the evidence of Domesday that then it 
was a borough and a port, with ship dues (consueludinem 
navium) returning twelve pounds—a large sum for those 
times—-patt of which went to “ Saint Nicholas,” the earlier 
church on the present site. The fishery, the mill, the market 
dues and thirteen shops (‘ haws’’) are mentioned, and the 
names of certain substantial burgesses. ‘‘ Saint Martin ’”’ 
the Abbey of Seez in Normandy—had a tenant among these 
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burgesses, and it is perhaps owing to this local connection 
that the oratory in the keep was dedicated to St. Martin. 
We also learn that the town paid a composition of forty 
shillings for a convivinm i.e., the obligation to feed and 
entertain the lord of the manor and his suite once a year 
and a pasticium of twenty shillings for the similar provision 
of food and lodging for the bishop or his deputy when he was 
on a visitation 
fo return from this digression. The castle was again 
besieged in 1139—the great keep must have been newly 
built then—this time by King Stephen, his rival for the 
throne, the Empress Matilda, daughter of Henry I. and widow 
of Henry V. of Germany, having taken refuge there with 
Queen Adeliza, her stepmother. This good and gentle woman 
a rarely good character in an age which abounded in bad 
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ones—atter the decease of her husband, King Henry L., in 
1135, married William de Albini, Pincerna Regis, or hereditary 
chief butler, to the King—a man of milder character than 
many of his contemporaries—who, by right of his Royal 
Consort, became possessed of Arundel. He advised the landing 
of the Empress Matilda, to claim the English crown, in 1139, 
received her on her arrival at Littlehampton, and put Arundel 
Castle in readiness for the expected siege by King Stephen. 
He founded the house of Albini, and dying in 1176, was 
buried at Wymondham, Norfolk, in the great church 
which his father had founded, and in which his three 
successors in the earldom, all Williams, were also buried. 
Of the first earl’s work we have certain parts of the 
south-east front, including a very perfect two-light window, 


which may have lighted the original chapel, a photograph of 
which will appear in a later article, and a piece of wall opposite 
to it, now internal, in which are preserved some very perfect 
pilaster buttresses, a plain, round-arched doorway of two 
orders. and some round-headed windows. William, the 
fourth earl, probably built the Great Hall on the west 
flank, the site of which is occupied by the modern Barons’ 
Hall; and a porch of this hall, with a fine recessed early 
English doorway, having survived the destruction of the 
hall itself in the siege of 1643-4, was, unhappily, demolished 
in 1806. An engraving of it, preserved in Tierney’s 
History of Arundel, makes one all the more lament its 
destruction in a tasteless age. Probably in a great build 
ing period, like the thirteenth century the walls of 
enceinte and towers were built, or rebuilt, heightened and 
strengthened, re- 
placing outer defences 
of simpler and _ less 
imposing —construc- 
tion. Much of the 
heavy foundation 
walling of these out- 
works to the east 
south and west is 
evidently of the 
thirteenth century 
supetimposed on still 
older work of Earl 
Roger and his suc- 
cessors. 

The next great 
house to’ inherit the 
earldom was that of 
the Fitzalans, who 
descended from Alan 
Fitz Fleald, a com- 
panion of William the 
Conqueror, who had 
married a great-niece 
of Roger de Mont- 
gomery. The first earl 
of the family, John 
Fitzalan, son of Isabel 
de Albini by her mar- 
riage with John 
Fitzalan, took part 
in the Welsh wars. 
His son, also a John, 
who succeededin 1268 
was buried at Haugh- 
mond Abbey, Shrop- 
shire, founded by his 
ancestor, William, in 
110%. Richard Fitz- 
uian, born 14267, was 
a polished courtier 
and brave’ knight, 
prominent in the 
Court of Edward I 
The castle and estates 
seem to have fallen 
into great dilapida- 
tion during his long 
minority, and in 1285 
he received a grant 
of a fair in Arundel 
to help in their 
repair. He was 
prominent in Edward 
I.’s Welsh wars. In 
1292, while hunting 
in Arundel forest, 
he more than once strayed into one of the chases 
of the forest of Houghton, belonging to the Bishop 
of Chichester, for which trespass the prelate, by a 
deputation of clergy, took him sharply to _ task, 
following his action with the major excommunication, 
and, as the earl still proved contumacious, by an 
interdict. 

This brought Richard to book. On December 24th, 
1292, Bishop Rede, in the church of Houghton, 
personally pronounced sentence of absolution, the discipline 
enjoined including a pilgtimage to the shrine of St. Richard 
at Chichester and a three days’ fast. To add to the earl’s 
misfortunes, his countess died about this time. He was 
afterwards prominent in Edward’s Scottish wars, and a 
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minstrel has left us this bright little picture of the gallant — the banishment of his corrupt favourites. On February 28th, 
soldier at the siege of Caerlaverock : 1308, he, with the Earls of Pembroke, Gloucester, Warwick 
Richard, the Earl of Arundel. and others, assembled in the refectory of Westminster Abbey, 
A well-beloved and handsome knight. drew up the memorial which eventually compelled Edward 
In crimson surcoat, marked I well, to banish Piers Gaveston. Arundel then ranged himselt 
With gold of rampant lion dight. on the King’s side, but had again to take up opposition when 





INNER FACK OF BARBICAN LOOKING THROUGH EARL ROGER’S (OR THE CLOCK) TOWER. 


(The ground, before it was lowered, was level with bottom of gates.) 


' The career of Edmund Fitzalan, his successor, partook the favourite was reinstated, and the contention over this 

of the chequered fortunes of his Sovereigns. In high favour unworthy object continued until his capture and beheading 
with Edward I., who knighted him and others of the youthful in 1312. In 1314 the earl refused to join Edward's march 
nobility in Westminster Abbey, he shared in the triumphs to the disastrous field of Bannockburn, because of the 
of the “‘ Malleus Scotorum.” But when the weak and _ Sovereign’s opposition to the execution of the ordinances 
pleasure-loving Edward II. came to the throne Arundel _ to which he had put his hand, but having protested, he loyally 
soon found himself ranged among the barons who demanded supported the ill-fated monarch to the end, and, after years 
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of fighting in Scotland and Wales, was beheaded in 1326 for 
his loyalty to Edward II., his estates being escheated. Thus 
Arundel was bestowed on the Earl of Kent. 

Richard Fitzalan, the fifth earl, born about 1305, was 
one of the most distinguished soldiers and statesmen to 
adorn the long and warlike reign of Edward III. Canon 
Tierney says of him: “ In the council and the field, on the 
deck of his warship, and the plain of.Crécy, his talents and his 
prowess were alike displayed; and during the lengthened 
space of nearly forty years scarce an event of importance 
seems to have occurred in which the interests of the country 
were not indebted to his zeal.”” Though dispossessed of his 
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estates in Shropshire, Wales and Sussex, through the 
ascendency of Mortimer, the King’s favourite, for some time 
after his father’s death, they were finally restored to him 
in 1331. He followed Edward III. in the great wars in Scot- 
land and France and directed the energies of England’s growing 
navy against the French with consummate skill. Unhappily, 
his honourable career is stained by an adulterous connection 
with Eleanor Beaumont, widow of John Beaumont, and 
daughter of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, for whose charms 
he neglected Isabel de Spencer, the wife of twenty-four 
years. Succeeding, by representations that must be 
termed disingenuous, in a petition to the Pope for the 
dissolution of his marriage, he wedded the designing widow 
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in 1345, and his son by her (born in the following year) 
succeeded him in 1376. 

It was the second Richard Fitzalan, the sixth Earl of the 
family, who did so much work at the castle, and especi- 
ally in rebuilding, in 1380, the Church of St. Nicholas, 
formerly a small priory, founding a College of secular canons 
to serve it. He built the eastern arm of the church as the 
Collegiate Chapel, to be the burial-place of his family. He 
is said to have been a man of many talents and good 
administrative abilities, but ill fortune dogged his steps. 
An act of negligence on his part at the siege of St. Malo 
caused the surprise and heavy slaughter of the English troops. 
He was mixed up in 
treasonable con- 
spiracies against King 
Richard II., and 
finally, being 
arraigned for high 
treason at Westmin- 
ster, was beheaded 
on Tower Hill. He 
had supreme com- 
mand of the navy 
against the French 
in 1386, and in the 
following year cap- 
tured a large convoy 
of nearly Ir00 mei- 
chantmen, laden with 
19,000 tuns of wine. 
The chronicler, 
Froissart, records 
that in consequence 
the best wine was, 
for several months, 
sold in London at 
fourpence the gallon 
After his execution 
the unfortunate Earl 
was canonised by the 
citizens of London, 
who had _ witnessed 
his constancy and 
cheerfulness on the 
scaffold; miracles 
were stated to have 
been wrought through 
his intercession, and 
constant pilgrimages 


were made to his 
tomb in the Church 
of the Augustine 
Friars, in Bread 
Street, Cheapside. 
The report spread 
that his head had 
been miraculously 


reunited to his body 
and this obtained 
such credence that 
the King sent a 
party of his friends 
to the church to 
open the grave and 
examine the corpse 
which was found to 
present no extra- 
ordinary charac- 
teristic ; so after the 
destruction of the 
tomb the body was 
reinterred. His will 
of 1392 had directed 
the burial to take place in Lewes Priory “in a_ place 
behind the high altar, which he had already pointed out 
to his beloved in God, Dom. John Chierlieu, the prior, and 
brother Thomas Ashebourne, his confessor.’’ His will, 
which is a lengthy and most interesting document, leaves 
explicit directions as to the maintenance of the College of 
Arundel, which he had founded. He probably added largely 
to the eastern wing of the castle and rebuilt the Great Hall. 

By one of those dramatic turns in the wheel of fortune, 
which characterise especially the Middle Ages, the custody 
of the captive King Richard II. was committed to Thomas 
Fitzalan, son of the unfortunate Earl Richard, and the 
youth—he was not yet sixteen—was hardly likely to forget his 
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father’s wrongs and the rigorous imprisonment he had himself 
suffered in Reigate Castle. His uncle, too, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was an exile at Cologne. The two had returned, 
on July 4th, 1399, with Henry Duke of Lancaster to England, 
and in less than a month had the deposed King in their 
hands. Lancaster, the claimant to the throne, committed 
Richard to the charge of Fitzalan and the young Duke of 
Gloucester, with the significant reminder, ‘‘ Here, he was 
the murderer of your fathers : I expect you to be answerable 
for his safety ’’—advice not unlike the celebrated ‘‘ Don't 
nail his ears to the pump.” In consequence the Royal 
captive seems to have been treated with cruel insults, and 
the horde of ruffians who attended his progress to London is 
said to have resem- 
bled that which 
might have con- 
ducted “‘a thief or a 
murderer’ to justice. 
At the Coronation 
feast of Henry IV. 
Fitzalan officiated in 
his hereditary post 
of Chiet Butler. 

Et siestoit grant bouteillier 
Un, qui fu Conte darondel, 
Oui est assez jeune et ynsel, 
is the contemporary 
poet quaintly puts it. 
In his twenty-second 
vear he married 
Beatrix, elder 
but illegitimate 
daughter of John L., 
King of Portugal, and 
their tomb still graces 
the Collegiate Church 
at Arundel. Their 
union was fruitless, 
and consequently the 
honour and lordship 
of Arundel passed, at 
his death in r415, to 
his second cousin, 
John Fitzalan, Baron 
Maltravers. The 
family of Maltravers 
was of importance 
early in the twelfth 
century. Little is 
known of this earl 
save that he attended 
Henry V. in his 
French war of 1415, 
that he died in 
1421 and was buried 
in the Lady Chapel 
of the Collegiate 
Church at Arundel. 
John Fitzalan, the 
seventeenth earl, born 
in I jos, took an 
active part mn the 
war with France, 
meeting with his 
death at Beauvais, 
by a shot from a 
culverin which shat- 
tered his leg, in 1434. 
Polydore says of him 
that he ‘“‘was a man 
of singular virtue, 
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but seems to have suffered sad disillusionment as he discovered 
the treacherous and avaricious character of the Tudor 
monarch. He died at Downley Park, an estate in the 
parish of Singleton, West Sussex (where are tombs of 
others of his family), and was buried, by his own 
direction, near the body of his wife, on the north side 
of the choir of the Collegiate Chapel at Arundel. William 
Fitzalan, his son, who succeeded in 1524, was too much 
the courtier-politician to be a good man. He followed 
Henry VIII. in the breach with Rome consequent on 
the royal divorce, and shared with the arch-robber in 
the spoils ot monastic houses. He seems to have used some 
of the materials of the destroyed churches in a no longer 
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gravity, whose death, 

at such a disastrous moment, was a severe affliction to his 
countrymen.” He long continued to be remembered in 
France as “the English Achilles.” His beautiful cenotaph 
stands between the choir and the Lady Chapel of the 
Collegiate Church. William Fitzalan, eleventh earl of his 
family, has left us little to record but his magnificent 
tomb, of which more hereafter. He was married to Joan, 
sister of Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick, “the King- 
maker,’ and was a great friend of literature and art, 
whose patronage is acknowledged by Caxton in the preface 
to the original edition of ‘‘ The Golden Legend.” He died in 
1488. His son, Thomas, shone as a courtier, and changed 
over from the side of Richard III. to that of Henry VII.. 


existing wing on the east side of the castle. At his death 
in 1544, he was succeeded by his son Henry, twenty-first 
Karl of Arundel and fourteenth of his family, whose portrait 
by Sir Antonio More hangs in the breakfast-room, and an 
other, by Holbein, in the small drawing-room. Henry VIII 
was his godfather, gave him his name, and in 1527 attached 
him to his person. He displayed great valour at the siege 
of Boulogne in 1544, and was rewarded on his return with 
the office of Lord Chamberlain, wherein he was continued 
by Edward VI. _ In this reign, however, he fell on evil days, 
owing to the intrigues of the corrupt clique who governed 
in the name of the boy-king. He was a partisan of Mary 
Tudor in the disputed succession to the throne at Edward's 








~] 
or 
bo 


death, and _ loyally 
served that Queen 
and her successor, 
Elizabeth, 
hand he aspired to, 
meeting first with 
encouragement and 
then rejection from 
the fickle virgin. 
This was in 1564, 
and his life—he had 
long been a widower 

was sad in its 


whose 


latter end. His only 
surviving daughter, 
the Lady Lumley, 


“his nursse and 
dearly loved childe,” 
assiduously tended 
his declining years. 
He died in 1580, the 
last of his line—his 
only son, Henry, 
having died in 1556 

and was buried in 
the Collegiate Church 
where a wall tablet 
commemorates him. 
He seems to have 
been a typical John 
Sull in his dislike 
of “ new-fangled and 
curious tearmes ”’ and 
his aversion to the 
use of foreign lan- 
guages. Of his two 
daughters the 
younger, Mary, mar- 
ried Thomas Howard 
Duke of Norfolk, and 
is said to have been 
of “so sweet and 
amiable disposition, 
so prudent, pious, 
vertuous, and 
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religious, that all 
who knew her could 
not but esteem her 
much.” She was a 
learned scholar and 
skilled in Greek and 
Latin verse. The 
portraits of herself 
and her husband 
ascribed to SirA More 
hang in the large 
drawing-room. From 
this time till now 
the house ot Howard 
has reigned at Arun- 
del, following the 
varying fortunes of 
their Sovereigns. 
Arundel Castle 
and town have a 
situation rarely ex- 
celled for beauty— 
the town on _ the 
slope, and the castle 
on the summit, of a 
steep hill rising out 
of the wide spread- 
ing, fertile valley and 
sea-coast country 
watered by the wind- 
ing Arun. The site 
of the castle is ad- 
mirably designed by 
Nature for the 
defence of the long 
range of downs and 
the watershed of the 
Arun, and the view 
from the keep, look- 
ing south, east and 
west, covets a vast 
expanse of level 
country — stretching 
towards Worthing 
on the east = and 
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Chichester on the west. To the south the silver Arun winds sea- 
wards. The existing embanked mouth of the Arun at Little- 
hampton does not represent the ancient embouchure, and the 
little seaside town, as such, is of relatively modern growth. 
rhe old outlet of the Arun was considerably to the eastward 
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of the town, and to the north are a great tract of wild and 
wooded hill country and the marshy, rich pasture land of 
the river valley—some of the fattest grazing in England. 
lree-trunk canoes of the Ancient Britons, found at South 
Stoke and Burpham, hard by, remind one that they had their 
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fastnesses in the swamps of the estuary—then, as now, the 
haunt of wildfowl—as well as on the hill behind the castle. 


Burpham is still a village within a great earth rampart. 
For longer then we can now count the hill on which 
the present castle stands has been a fortified stronghold. 
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The Britons, the Romans, the Saxons—and, before all these, 
prehistoric races—have occupied this great spur of the 
downs, commanding the Arun Valley. Extensive and well 
marked earthworks on the high ground above the castle to 
the north-west represent, perhaps, the earliest fortified site 
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rivate part — ee ner of our older 
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main, they stile & lo Ay a = = torians is 
are but little = now con- 
known, even sidered by 
to the small the best 
public that authorities a 
interests _it- myth; even 
self in such a curtain wall 
things. ot stone is 

There is extremely 
no definite doubtful: a 
proot of a wooden pali- 
Roman cast- sade would 
rum, or Cas- suffice for 


tellum, but 
parts of a 
pavement ol 
red 
have 
discovered in 
the 
and the name 
of an adja- 
cent hamlet 
W arning- 
camp 
been thought 
to be con 
firmatory proof of Roman occupation. It may be taken for 
granted that such a practical people would not have overlooked 
so important a site. Arundel has always been, and still is, 
called “the Port of Arundel”; the Roman galleys must 
have come to anchorage under the slopes of the great chalk 
hills, which here closely border the winding Arun; and some 
sort of a fortress—most likely an earthwork crowned with 
timber stockades, surrounding a wooden fortalice—probably 
occupied the site of the Norman stone keep. This would 
naturally be taken over by the Saxons when they occupied the 
country, but it is scarcely probable that they did more than 
repair and replace the wooden buildings of their predecessors. 
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town 
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defensive 
purposes in 
days before 
the more ela- 
borate  milli- 
tary engines 
had bee 
brought into 
general use 
Therefore we 
must not 
lend too will- 
ing an ear to 
the state- 
ments, based on a misreading of his will, which give to King 
Alfred the Great a stone Castle at Arundel. The writer 
recollects that in his boyhood the official guide (who made 
much more of a colony of stuffed owls and of some prehistoric 
jokes concerning them) was wont to point to some herring- 
bone tiling in one of the keep fireplaces as part of Alfred’s 
Castle! Such tiled fire-backs, because of their heat-resisting 
quality, are, of course, common in medieval stone chimneys 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, and this one is 
certainly a very good example of twelfth century date 
Further notes on the fabric and its owners must be deferred 
until next week. PuiLtip M. JOHNSTON. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF 


R. W. S. BRAITHWAITE, who some years ago 
published an interesting anthology of Elizabethan 
poetry, has now brought out a companion volume 
called The Book of Georgian Verse (Duckworth). 
As a collection of present-day poetry has been 

issued under a very similar title, it may be as well to state 
that the period covered by this volume is that of the four 
Georges. Some writers who were actually born in the reign 
of George IV. such as Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti and 
Arnold, are not included because they belonged to the 
Victorian school, for which a separate volume is reserved. 
Even with this restriction there was a superabundance of 
material. At the beginning of the Georgian period the 
pioneers had to fight against “‘ the formalism, artifice and 
‘elegance’ of Pope.” (‘‘ Heart-smiting Pope’? was “a 
derangement of epitaphs ” used eulogistically in the Spectator 
two or three weeks ago!) The editor recognises that Scot- 
land furnished a chief centre of the new movement, though 
Gray and Collins had started it. Scotland was just then 
rising to its poetic zenith. We think of Burns as the chief 
and greatest figure, but streams of fine poetry can be traced 
in his immediate predecessors. There was not only James 
Thomson leading a return to Nature in ‘‘ The Seasons,” but 
perfect and lovely strains of verse began to rise from many 
voices. Jean Elliott’s dirge for Flodden, “ The flowers 
of the forest are a’ wede away,” and Alison Rutherford’s 
“T’ve seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling’’ were built 
on the remains of an old ballad, and the former at least has 
the directness, simplicity and pathos of its antique model. 
Hamilton of Bangour’s ‘“ Busk ye, Busk ye, my bonny, 
bonny bride ”’ is a modern but no unworthy addition to the 
plaintive and immortal poetry of Yarrow. Michael Bruce’s ode 
to the cuckoo contains at least one verse of purest poetry : 
Sweet bird! thy bow’r is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 
These are all represented in the book, except Alison Ruther- 
ford, to find a place for whom we could have well spared a 
cut out of Blair’s dull, lugubrious “ Grave.”’ 
The predecessors from whom Burns most freely borrowed 
the form of his verse were Allan Ramsay and Fergusson, 
My elder brother in misfortune 
By far my elder brother in the muses. 
Honest Allan’s “‘ Elegy on Maggie Johnston”’ is a vivid 
transcript of the drinking habits of a time when 
We drank and drew, and filled again, 
O wow, but we were blythe and fain! 
It was a simple, unsophisticated age, and men were more than 
a little Rabelaisian in their habits and plain in their language. 
Not only did they drink and draw and fill again, but they 
were full of canty, pawky humour. They loved, and they 
made the finest love songs of all time. Mr. Braithwaite is 
generous with his samples, but also indiscriminating. For 
instance, between Burns’ “‘ Ye flowery banks 0’ Bonnie Doon ”’ 
and the most touching love song ever written, 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae fareweel, and then for ever! 
he has inserted the inferior 
My mother bids me bind my hair, 
a piece no more than pretty. Georgian days in Scotland pro- 
duced a type of Scotswoman without parallel—well read, 
educated, clever, unconventional, rich alike in poetry and 
humour, plain-spoken to a degree, using the braid Scots 
tongue and as homely in their actions as their speech. A typical 
example is Lady Nairne, a woman of the widest sympathies, 
who achieved excellence at whatever she attempted. Has 
Christian faith ever been more nobly expressed than in ‘ The 
Land o’ the Leal’’ ? 
We'll meet and we'll be fain, 
In the land o’ the leal 
Yet the same writer produced “ The Laird o’ Cockpen,”’ 
the demure gaiety of which has delighted every generation 
since. Burns himself might have written “‘ The Lass 0’ Gowrie.” 
‘Twas on a simmer’s afternoon, 
A wee afore the sun gaed doun, 
A lassie wi’ a braw new goun 
Cam’ owre the hills to Gowrie 
The rosebud washed in simmer’s shower 
Bloomed fresh within the sunny bower ; 
But Kitty was the fairest flower 
That e’er was seen in Gowrie 


THE WEEK. 
And her Perthshire home of Gask lives for ever in the 
tender regret of ‘‘ The Auld House.”’ 
Oh, kind hearts were dwelling there, 
And bairnies fu’ o’ glee! 
Charles Lamb in “ The old familiar faces’ is not more 
poignant. Lady Nairne lived from 1766 to 1845. Among 
her contemporaries were Lady Anne Lindsay, whose ‘‘ Auld 
Robin Gray”’ is the most pathetic of songs; Jean Elliott, 
already referred to as writing ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest "’ ; 
Mrs. Grant of Carron, who wrote “ Roy’s Wife of Aldival- 
loch”; and, among others, Lady Grisell Baillie, who wrote 
‘“Werena my heart licht I wad dee.” 
Were | young for thee as I ha’e been 
We should ha’e been gallopin’ doun on von green 
And linkin’ it on the lily-white lea ; 
And wow gin I were but voung for thee! 


We are sorry to find that William Nicholson, the pedlar poet 
of Dumfriesshire, has been omitted. His “ Brownie of 
Blednoch” is an uncommonly true, vivid and humorous 
picture of the Scotland of his day—he was born in 1783. 
John Brown praised it in the highest terms in “ Hore 
Subsecive,”’ declaring that ‘‘ Chaucer, had he been a 
Galloway man, might have written it.’” The style is that of 
a master of narrative : 

There cam a strange wight to oor toun en’ 

And the fient a body did him ken. 

He tirled na lang, but he glided ben 

Wi’ a dreary, dreary hum 

How fine to have heard the old gangrel recite it, as he was 
always glad to do for a mutchkin. 

The selection of English poems is that of an ommnium 
gatherum. It has “ Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni,” and 
whenever this appears in an anthology we know that con- 
vention reigns. Yet it is not up to the standard of him who 

on honey dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise 
In the cases of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Shelley 
and Scott to give too much was at least to sin in the right 
direction, but it is not so easy to forgive the inclusion of so 
much commonplace by inferior bards. A result is the pro- 
duction of many bizarre and grotesque contrasts. It would 
appear as though the editor recognised no difference between 
Heber’s exquisite 
By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows! 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 


Of Sharon’s dewy rose 
and the same author’s egregiously insular 


Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 


Another point is that many authors are overdone. In the 
book there are more than sixty pieces by Walter Savage 
Landor and over fifty by Blake. There are also many omis- 
sions. Nevertheless, it gives a just idea of Georgian poetry, 
and may well be used by those who cannot afford time to 
read extensively in the »bscure regions of Georgian literature. 


The Life of Sir John Lubbock, Lord Avebury, by Horace G 
Hutchinson. (Macmillan.) 
IT is certainly not with the object of making excuses for his biographer that 
we say that Lord Avebury’s must have been a very difficult life to write 
There is no need for excuses. We have long known Mr. Hutchinson as a 
pleasant and facile writer, possessed of an individual charm of his own. Now 
we also recognise in him one with the power to carry successfully to a con- 
clusion a serious and complex enterprise on a large scale. We enumerate 
some of the difficulties because to do so is to say something of the very singular 
character of Lord Avebury. One very obvious difficulty proceeds from his 
quite extraordinary versatility. Natural Science, Politics, Finance—these 
are but three ma‘n headings under which must be grouped a multitude of 
subjects in which this truly remarkable man was not only interested, but 
accomplished something very well worth the recording. When he was 
eighteen years old he made in his diary this astounding entry * Generally 
speaking, I spend my day as follows: Get up at } past six, dress, say my 
prayers, read the Psalms and Chapters and go to Papa with my mathematics, 
which takes about ten minutes, before breakfast. From 8} till 9, read natural 
history; 9 to $ past, prayers; 4} past 9 to $ past 11, work with the micro- 
scope; 4 past 11 to 1, read natural history ; 1 to $ past, lunch. I generally 
go out for an average of two hours in the afternoon, and do § an hour poetry 
and } an hour political economy ; tea, § past 4 to 5; till 5} more science ; 
} hour's natural history; 6 to 7}, history; 7} to 8, whist; 8 to } past, 
history ; 8} to 9}, mathematics ; 9} to ro, sermons (if I read them any later 
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they invariably send me to sleep, and, as it is, | cannot always keep awaki that Mr. Hutchinson has at least one enormously valuable qualification for 
10 to 114, German, which is the only thing that keeps me awake; 11} to 12 overcoming them, namely, a most palpable and engaging affection for his 
prayers 12, Bed.” His whole amazingly energetic life was lived something subject When he gives us his own impress‘ons of Lord Avebury’s character. 
on this patchwork principle ; he could, so to speak, switch his mind off one he writes so well and with such a kindly d-scr.mination that we wish for 
subject and concentrate it on another quite different one, and each of more of him and rather less of mere narrative or correspondence Indeed 
these many subjects bring in its tran a fresh body of correspondence one slight complaint we have is that Mr. Hutchinson lets himself now and 
There is something more than this, however Here was a truly good, again be snowed under by letters For a moment we welcome him as he 
useful, earnest life of a man possessed of a rare combination of abilities, emerges breathless on the surface, and then down he goes again, and the 
who worked hard to secure, and did secure, real benefits for his fellow men letters—some of them rather dull ones—close over his head. Again, there 
Yet it has not the quality of raising enthusiasm. There is nothing in it to seems to us a Slight lack of proportion in the arrangement of the book. There 
catch hold of—:t flows along with a smooth and uniform admirableness, are rather too many pages devoted to later life, not quite enough to youth 
but there is littl glow or fire about it 4nd there is another lack The history of Lord Avebury’s young days is to us decidedly the most fas« 

that makes itself suspected Although Lord Avebury could undoubtedly nating and interesting part of the book, because it is a record of such tre 

be extremely amusing, vet could the author of “ The Pleasures of Life’ and mendous and precocious work He left Eton at fourteen to go into the Bank, 
‘The Use of Life "those little snippets of quotation joined by isthmuses and when he was fifteen he had already obtained sucha grasp of business that 
of rather commonplace thought and comment—could he really have had a he wrote that either he or his father must be there every day. At the same tiny 
sense of humour and all that is implied by it? “I believe,” says Mr his father, a rather formidable old gentleman, was teaching him mathematics, 
Hutchinson, “ he might find his perfect justification in the contention that and he was “ reading seven or eight hours a day—biology and geology.” He was 
those popular books have helped many men and women of many still in his teens when he gave his first lecture, and only twenty-three when he 
nations to think more worthily and to live more happily.” It is a was elected a Fellow, ‘‘ not member,”of the Royal Society. That he did not 
skilful as well as a loyal answer and largely disarms criticism. Perhaps become a prig says much for his modesty and lovable character, and in 
it was a really great quality that enabled their author to writen this regard Mr. Hutchinson also pays a generous tribute to the influence of 
them—a quality that he described in himself in a letter written when Darwin. In this part of the book Mr. Hutchinson has been just a litth 
only eight years old “I do not care aboute a-being laughed.” Yet casual over his dates. ‘“‘ The Origin of Species" was published not in 1860, 
we cannot altogether help wondering how he could do it and wishing that but in 1859, and its author died on April 19th, not April 2zoth, 1882 These, 
he had not Having tried to point out his difficulties, we must say at once however, are small blemishes in a big piece of work well done 





CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
rheir old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

Che words repeat 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


rill, ringing, singing on its way, 

Che world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


hen from each black accurséd mouth 
rhe cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men ! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 
rhe hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head ; 
“ There is no peace on earth,” I said ; 
“For hate is strong 


And mocks the song 


Of peace on earth, good-will to men!’ 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“ God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail, 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!’ 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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ENGLAND AS AN ARMED CAMP. 


THE 


CHRISTMAS OF 


IQI4. 





YEOMANRY ~ AT 


EVER before has Great Britain been compelled 
to change herself into an armed camp at Yule- 
tide. In the dark days of the Crimean War 
a heavy shadow was cast over Yule, and more 
recently our Christmas rejoicings were chastened 

by South African anxieties, but in neither case was the 
Empire seriously threatened. The situation to-day bears a 
close resemblance to that described in Longfellow’s poem 
reprinted on the preceding page. Here, as in America, 
the message of the Christmas bells, Peace on Earth, Goodwill 
to Men, is drowned in the roar of cannon carried to the mental 
ear from the 
war-torn 
Continent of 
Europe. The 
booming of 


hostile guns 
for the first 
time. since 


Charles ITI. 
was King 
has been 
audible on 
our Southern 
and Eastern 
Coasts. For 
the first time 
since Napo- 
leon’s day 
our island 
security 1s 
seriously 
threatened. 
Were it not 
so, merry- 
making 
might well be 
checked by a 
realisation of 
the fact that 
hostile shells 
have “rent W. J. Clutterbuck. IN 


THE 
» 


rik 





VILLAGE 


PARK GATES. 

the hearthstones of a continent.’” Though we are all con 
vinced of the impregnability of these shores, he would indeed 
be callous who did not sympathetically respond to the dreari 
which this Christmastide discovers in Belgium and 
Northern France. Were the tide of war rolled back, there 
would still remain a desolated array of violated shrines and 
towers looking down on once fertile fields trampled by cavalry 
and torn by shells, shops and factories destroyed, homesteads 
levelled with the ground. The industrious and peacetul inhabi 
tants who last year at this time were thinking of presents and 
preparing Christmas trees are ruined and fugitive. At such a 
moment we 
cannot help 
extending 
com passion 
even to the 
Germans 
certainly not 
to those of 
them who to 
gratify a 
greedy and 
selfish ambi- 
tion have 
carried fire 
and sword to 
the homes of 
an mnocent 
people but 
to the hum- 
ble German 
citizens, 
whose artless 
Christmas 
merrymak 
ing used to 
be known all 


ness 


over the 
world. They 
have fol- 
lowed — their 
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OFFICERS OF THE 
blind trust,and probably are now amazed that the result of their 
obedience has only been hardship and grief. Their Christmas 
will not be spent in joyous feasting, but in lamentation and grief 
for soldier sons killed at the war and their bodies left to rot in the 
fields or huddled into some hastily excavated ditch in Flanders 

Great Britain has not, so far, had the horrors of war 
brought home by the actual destruction of town and village. 
Her shores are still inviolate, and her citizens determined 
that they shall remain so. No one can move in the country 
without becoming aware of the vast development of energy 
now being directed not only to render any raid on these shores 
fatal to those who attempt it, but to carry the war to a 
victorious end. The spirit abroad is one of manly con- 
fidence, but by no means of a foolhardy disregard of danger. 
rhe Fleet, moving for the most part silently, has proved, 
in the words of the King, a wall of defence. For the rest, 
England has bristled up like some fierce, wild animal 
threatened in its lair. When Christmas comes, no doubt it 
will be celebrated in a manner appropriate to the circum- 


stances. A nation whose soldiers have distinguished them- 


MONTGOMERY 


YEOMANRY AT BLICKLING. 

selves no less by their cheerfulness and gaiety than by their 
valour is not likely to give way to depression. Yuletide 
will be observed without any relaxation of vigilance and 
preparation. One method in which the season will be 
celebrated is by sending to the heroes in the trenches a 
generous supply of those comforts and presents that will 
carry with them a suggestion of home and its affections. 
Nor will this attention be confined to those abroad. 
Those to whom are allotted arduous and trying duties 
at home will not be forgotten. Our young soldiers ampl\ 
deserve it. Not only have they come forward in the 
day of their country’s need, but they have set them 
selves to learn and acquire proficiency in their martial 
exercises with a determination and enthusiasm that have 
hastened their preparation to an extent that has come up 
even to the high standard of Lord Kitchener. Theirs has 
been no holiday task. Before having seen an actual field of 
battle they have, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
their enlistment, learnt from experience what are the hard- 
ships of campaigning. They have had to dispense with 
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luxuries, ac- 
cept what 
fare came in 
their way, 
and drill, as 
they will 
have to fight, 
in all wea- 
thers. The 
Minister of 
War may 
well be proud 
of his new 
Army. In 
physique, as 
in intelli- 
gence, the 
men are an 
advance 
upon any 
that have 
hitherto as- 
sumed arms. 
There is 
no better 
guarantee of 
efficiency and 
staunchness W. J. 
in the field 

than the diligence and vigour with which they have tried to 
learn the art and practice of modern warfare. What has been 
said of them applies equally to the Territorial Forces. Some 
have already won their spurs on the stricken field. Sir John 
French has described the gallantry of the London Scottish 
as offering a glorious lead to the other Territorials, and 
contingents of the Honourable Artillery Company, the 
Herts Yeomanry and other yeomanry now at the front have 
shown themselves eager to earn a renown not far short of 
that attained by the Regular Forces. More will soon follow, 
if we may judge from the activity displayed in the country- 
side. The mutter of rifle-shooting and the roar of heavy 
guns have become more familiar to the ear than the whistle 
of the steam plough and the din of the threshing-machine, 
which are the usual sounds of autumn. Quiet, secluded lanes 
daily witness the march of infantry and are churned into 
mud by the heavy artillery. Short of actual bloodshed, 
the incidents of battle are rehearsed on the sodden autumn 
fields, where in mimic but realistic and keenly criticised 
warfare the different parts of an army unit are learning to 
play their part. The farmer would look on a little ruefully 
but for his patriotism. When artillery are ordered to get 
their guns into position in some small field and to hasten 
the horses into a place of concealment, they are not 
always mindful of the gateposts; and infantry not sel- 
dom leave gaps in the hedges when given a command to 
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advance that 
takes no 
account ol 
these prickly 
obstacles 
The farmer 
grumbles 
but he 
a warm 
for the Army 


has 


sick 


as forthe 
local Hunt 
After la 


menting the 
loss to which 
he had been 
put, one ol 
them the 
other day 
showed the 
writer a very 
fine lot ol 
turkeys, and 
said, with a 
twinkle in his 
eye: “‘ These 
be my pre- 
sent to the 
soldier boys 
have been a good year for I, and they'll 
come Christmas.’’ His bark was worse than 


FLOOD. Copynght 


at the camp. It 
like a tuck-in 
his bite. 
England is not only an armed camp, but a very large 
one, and it takes a great host of sentinels to secure that we 
civilians who have passed or have not reached the fighting 
age sleep soundly in our beds. Never previously could the 
foe approach by any of the three elements—earth, sea and 
air. Our gratitude is due first of all to the ships wi o« 
patrol of the North Sea is our first and effective line ot 
defence. During the weeks before Christmas, cold, wind 
rain, fog and snow, separately or in combination, render 
their task no agreeable one, even if there were no torpedoes 
or submarines to be guarded against with vigil. 
Searcely less arduous are the duties of those who have 
to keep nocturnal watch on shore. Against a bold, alert 
and cunning foe there must be no relaxing of precaution 


{ easeless 
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especially on that encircling coast which is our boundary. 
The conditions observed are those of actual warfare. None 
of us believes that the German will succeed in landing an 
expedition on our shores, but it is generally understood that 
he must make the attempt, were it only for spectacular 


reasons. One day he will feel compelled to bring forth his 
fleet and, helped by a cloud of Zeppelins and airships, try 
to carry out his repeated threat of an invasion. So it is 


necessary to 
realm of 


maintain 
(;reat 


unsleeping watch and ward. The 
Britain is just now an armed camp faced 
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long suspense then finished with an anti-climax. The beacon; 
were lighted by mistake, and rich and poor, young and old 
armed with what weapons they could lay hold of, rushed 
to the various rendezvous resolved at every risk to repel 
the invader. 

[t all ended in smoke, as may be read in a ballad of the 
time, ‘Simeon and Janet,” but the event proved that the 
spirit of the British was as keen then as it had ever been 
To-day we are witnessing a far more deadly exhibition of 
British valour. The fighting spirit inherent in our race has 





AFTER 


by a relentless enemy. The wayfarer does not see it all 
anv more than the combatant need necessarily see the enemy 
No work is less ostentatious than the fighting of to-day. 
We see the sentinel with fixed bayonet at the railway station, 
a visible representative of the guardians who, for the most 
part unseen and silent, wait for signs of the coming foe 
A hundred vears ago the country was roused to a s'milar 
alertness when Napoleon walked the sand dunes at Boulogne 
and meditated an invasion never to be carried out. The 
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been roused as it never was before by the Kaiser’s aggressive 
jianguage and action. Things have changed since the time 
of Tennyson, but events have shown that at least he was 
right in principle when he wrote: 


For | trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hil’, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang trom the three-decker out of the foam. 
That the 
and till, 
And strik 


smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter 


. if he could, were it but with his cheating yardwand, hme 
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ITS REMEDY. 


OR reasons explained last weck we are compelled to 
curtail some of the following letters to avoid mere 
repetition. For example, almost every communi- 
cation that comes to hand contains in some form 
the statement that under present conditions the 

breeding of light horses is unprofitable to the ordinary 
breeder. The truth of this is so widely recognised that it 
needs no further emphasis. From the mass of correspondence 
which the subject has evoked other valuable suggestions will 
be selected for publication next week. 

Sir,—I am well aware of the efforts of the Board of and at the 
First, and 
perhaps most importantly, the Board of Agriculture and the War Office are 
not working together; they do not admit that the object is mainly to supp'v 
The Board of 
trying to buy young, sound, workable 
These they 
try to place with farmers, who may work them, and they are to get them in 
foal to an approved horse and pay the fee themselves. 
that very few small farmers will take them under thes: 


Agricuiture, 
ame time think I can also see defective points in their metheds 


rcmounts in this country for the Army, ete. Agriculture, 
through their county committees, are 
mares, with substance and quality, at a price not exceeding £50 

My experience is 
conditions, and those 
that do only do so because they think they can make use of the mare in the 
milk cart. t would take 
her off her regular work, and also, they know they have not suitable condi- 
tions for a foal and young stock. 


They do not want to get the mare in foal because 


As everybody knows who has any experience, 
a single foal which becomes a single yeariing, with perhaps a foal to run with 
next year, is never a great sucecss. Having got a foal, what can a farmer do 
with it until such time as the Army will buy it, viz It runs with 
As horse 


have practically died out in country places, the youngster is probab!y damaged 


, hive 
his cows until he thinks he can put it into his milk cart 


veers ? 


-breakers 


or spoilt in the breaking in, and never properly handled or mouthed ; anyway, 
The 
dealer can get him up forsale, and takes him, perhaps, to a third man, who has 
acontract to buy remounts for the Army, who will, perhaps, get the £40 the 
Government has been paying for horses ; 


by the time he is five years o'd the dealer will not give much for him. 


but how much of this goes to the 
Why cannot the 
end of gra 
of their best riders break 


poor farmer who has run all the risks for five years ? Army 


take horses at three and a half years old (viz., ss third year), send 


them to one of our big military centres and let som: 


them in for a year, treating them as reserves and only using lightly These 
men should be paid a smal] sum extra and get some badge or stripe Above 


all things, why cannot the War Office buy dircct from th they have 
remount officers and Army veterinary surgeons. 
held at the 
be present at certain centres to buy, farmers would get in the way of going 
But they should b 


for the Army to buy, they will get the full price the Government is paying for 


farmer ? 


There are still county fairs 


back end, and if it were known that these remount officers would 


good enough 


given to understand that if their horses are 
the time being. The Board of Agriculture should appoint someone in various 
these 
» shou'd get 


districts to pick up the class of mares they want to breed from ; mares 


should be placed with anyone (not necessarily a small farmer), w 


a free service to any King’s Premium horse The local King’s Premium 
horse may not suit the mare I do not think the custodian should be called 
upon to pay any deposit, but should be made to k- cp both mare and offspring 


These 


fairly young 


well and in suitable places, or have the mare taken awey from him 
workalb': A good, 
with and quality, 


mares to breed should not necessarily be 


damaged or blemished hunting mare bone which has 


probably cost £200 or £300, but probably can be bought for £50 and under 
s a far better stamp to breed from than the class now being bought, simply 
must go in harness,” otherwise the small farmer wou!d not have 
In other words, I think- 


the small farmer is the very worst custodian you « 


because they “ 
them at any price. and I speak from some experience 
in my own district- an find 
to breed light horses, and quite different from what he was forty or fifty 
vears ago, when farmers and their sons were in the Yeomanry and both did 
1 bit of hunting. The small farmer of to-day is simply a milk-producer or 
market gardener, with very little knowledge of farming. The large and good 
farmers are chiefly found in places where the land is unsuitable for light hors 
ROBERT 


rearing WHITEHEAD, 


Sir,—The idea of subsidised stallions is, to my mind, only one side of the 
question; the most important to the farmer is that when his breeding mares 
May or The 


farmer can at that tim required 


foal in June the busiest period of the season is commencing 


ill afford to rest his mares from work for the 
period of at least two months. Evcry farmer should be encouraged by the 
Government to keep one brood mare to each 100 aercs of land he cultivates 
mare tot 


Some scheme should be devised to pay a premium of, sav, £5 per 


each foal bred, or county districts for horse breeding should be arranged and 
premiums given so that each farmcr is assured of selling his foals when weaned 
at a minimum price of 15, which is the low.st sum that he can accept without 
The matter is a serious one and requircs handling on the 


loss. 


incurring any 


broadest principles, but only by State aid good be accomplished. 


The present shortage could b 
Government.—E. H. Jetvert 


can any 


remedicd within five vcars without loss to the 


Sir,—It does not pay to breed horses and sell for £40 or £50. A farmer can 
but unless he is a hunting man, he has neither 
I should 


stud farms in Ireland, or anywhere on limestone soil, and where land could 


do it cheaper than a gentleman ; 


the proper methods of breaking or of making the colt say large 


be acquired cheaply, would be the best place. The Government would then 
have the best instead of taking the worst 
be sold out of the country for ten years, or perhaps ever. Horse ranches 


the the N.W.M 


Mares should not be allowed to 


could be run by Government under control of Police in 














Alberta and elsewhere. Speaking as one who had a cattle ranch for five 
vears in Alberta, I know there is no better or hardier horse than the cow 
pony.—F. Vere ALLFREY 


Sir,—It is abominable to think of the measly grant for King’s Premiuw 


stallions when France at her Government studs spends annually £185,000 


Germany £370,000, and Austria £210,000 in horse breeding, these countries 
draining us of our most likely stallions and marcs to suit their purposes 
I see “ Vigilant,” writing in the Sportsman a few days ago on the question of 
reduced stallion fees owing te the war, savs that in the list of foals for ro13 
many stallions only had five cach, and that “no fewer than eighty-four 
stallions of the United Kingdom whose names begin with one of the first 


three letters of the alphabet sired no more than from one to nine thoroughbred 


foals apiece.” He says some of these may have covered half-bred marcs, 
but how many would get from forty to fifty mares each of both sorts? It 
this applies to the A BC of the alphabet, what about the other letters 


She field Lane Paddocks, | was authorised to allow 


half-bred mares to have the 


Years ago, as agent for the 


f such stallions 


services at a small 


Adventurer in his first two or three se; 


higure 
sons when he did not fill with thorough 


bred mares, before his thoroughbred stock came out in such form as to mak 


roo stuire 


the demand for him three or four times what we cou'd supp!y at 


fee. His sons, Pretender (winner of the Derby and Two Thousand Guineas 
and Ishmael (a great winner), Warock (a St. Leger winner FiczJam 
Strathmore, Tynedale (sire of Border Minstrel, ete.) and many cthers wat 


ir lists were not tull with thorougi- 


There 
from their recing 


allowed to serve ha!lf-bred mares when thy 
are numbers of thoroughbred 


not at first 


breds, at from 3 guineas up to 5 guineas 


stallions every vear retiring careers who do 


fill with thoroughbred mares Phere are also many others already at the 
stud who only get scanty patronage from racehorse breeders, but the owrcrs 
of these refrain from competing for the few King’s Premiums offered, 


doing so would be a serious detriment to them as reechor sires. Now, why 


should not these unfashionable or young sires, if they do not fill with thorough- 
bred mares sent for the express purpose of breeding racir » stoek, be uscd tor 
the breeding of suitable animals for general or Army purposes? Many of 
these do not get more than a dozen mares (and some less) in a seaso dl 
they are not offered tor half-bred marcs If the Government would encoura 


these stallions to take suitab’e half-bred marcs for a fee ot 


say, £2, the Government paying an additional 43 ros. (which should include the 


the owners of 


groom’s fee), I think it wou'd be a step in the right dircetion.—G, A. Witsonx 
Sir,—Even granted that the establ’shment of Government studs was tle 
best plan for mecting the coming shortage of horses, these would cost tar 


more than any other of the suggested methods. Why should we, when alread 
the prospects of taxation are so heavy, propose to add a burden to thoss 
already existing? It is not certain, as some people seem to assume, that 
the studs of the Continental Governments are a success from a mi litary 
point of view No horses have so far stood the test of campaigning so well 
is our hunter-bred horses Phe acknowledged superiority of the Lngl sl 
cavalry is partly due to their horses The whole future of English horse 
breeding depends on hunting, not only because hunting provides a market 
for a reserve of horses, but because the necessities of the hunting field enforce 


exactly that kind of selection which produces the horse which by the common 


purpose 
need cost to 


consent of all European buyers is the best for all and especially 
And litth 


From the 


money it 


ited fre 


then, how encour 


first I 


for cavalry work 


hunter breeding ! 


, these be 


have advo service by Govern 


ment stallion ng largely increased in number as the best and cheap 


wav of encouraging breeders Phe Government stallion would drive 

the cheap and nasty travelling stallion, which is one great obstacle to hay 
more good mares You cannot breed mares of the right sort unless th» 
are plenty of stallions. Two suggestions made in Country Lire str 


me verv much. One is that foals, not mares, should be subs'd-sed (Is ‘ 


by means of premiums), and that the Government should concentrate 
benefits on those districts suitable for horse breeding H -refordshire 
Devonshire and, in fact, any of the districts bordering on the pony-raisin 
districts where history of horse breeding tells us some of the best horse 
have been bred in the past, would fall under this descript on X 

SIR The supply of King’s Premium stallions, hunter stallions and Boar 


Premium stallions at the present service fee is ail right and a guarantee a 


far as possible of a sound stallion Sut at the end of four or five seasons a 
stallion which cannot show a good selection of stock should be struck off the 
Premium List I cou'd name notable King’s Premium stallions, hig 
up at Islington year after yoar who cannot produce good stock an 

wher But to the small breeder the main points to encourage breed ng 
ind make breeding pay are the following : Strong, sound, suitable, active 
mares, whether Shire, Clwdesdale, coaching, hackney, or weight-carry.n 
hunter mares, which have been broken to harness and gears, should le 


sclected and presented to suitable farmers to do suitable and steady worl 


for them These mares should be put to suitable stallions and they would 
all breed serviceable stock to blood horses, and their produce would e the 
be hunters, cavalry horses, mounted infantry horses or art.llery h 


These mares would earn their keep and breed as well And no mare whch 
w.llever pay a small breeder 
all the 
to blood stallions, and I ought to have included the stout Welsh mare, 
Welsh and a Clydesdale 
excellent all-round 
Clydesdale 

ll breed 


does not earn her keep (like the Shire mare does 


to breed from I have seen good hunters bred from above breeds of 


nares 


or better still a mare which is a cross between a 


Coaching mares and brougham mares make workers 


a cross between Welsh and 
Mor over, they all 


BENSON 


mare which is 
trot 


for farmers ; and the 


ean ton of coals or to market 


pull a 
hem ers to thoroughbred stallions J. A 
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Sir,—The national shortage of horses is very grave We had very few mares 


to breed from before the war, and now there is nothing left over three years 
old rhe question is, what can we do for mares? I think we in Devonshire, 
where we have our Exmoor and Dartmoor ponies, could breed from all mare 


ponies, cross them with a half-bred horse, and the colts kept well would get 


to 15h. and rsh. 2in I myself have brought an entire two vear old off 
he is by a thoroughbred horse (from a light, active cart mare, wh ch can trot 
eight miles an hour with ease), is a whole brown—bv Roval Sovereign, by 
Minting—very big bone and will get to nearly 16h I intend next year he 
shall be used with Forest ponies and weedy mares They will have stamina 
ind strength Any horse with pony blood cross will live on less food and 


never seem to tire If the Government were to buy some hundreds of thes« 


ponies and cross them it would, in my opinion, answer well. I do not advocate 


using the hackney they are so very soft and only fit for the shaft If 


you were to see what a long day's hunting these pon:es do w.th 14st r 14s 


on their backs across Exmoor it would aston sh you H. Turner, M.H 
Sik,—-Your letter is first-rate and quite to the po-nt, and I agree with every 
wd you say I cannot write more strongly or express my v.ews more 


clearly if I write twenty letters! How are such views as those I and many 
others hold to be laid before the powers ? W: shall be met by the question 
» do with it Horses are the country’s want, 


Besides, if the War Office does not require all 


of cost Cost has nothing t 


und this must be supplied 


those I contemplate breeding, look what a good thing for the breeders 


\griculture cannot go on without horses despite petrol; there never was 
i time when horses for all purposes were scarcet rhere can be no disputing 
the fact that horse breeding is of the most vital importance, and deserves 
the closest attention at the hands of the Government and country at large 
You are quite right to look at it from the point of view of the farmer and 
small breeder these are just the folk to move in the matter, with profit 


to themselves and benefit t 


the country I am a great advocate for a 
system of free service to be supplied by the Government—not only free services 
but travelling stallions I live in a great cheese-making district, and most 
farmers are small men compared with the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire Wold 
farmers or the big Leicestershire graziers, and few of them would take their 
mares three or four miles even if services were free ; they tell you they cannot 
ifford to lose the time to take them, and look upon breeding as a risky job 
it the best You hear men say such-and-such a mare is not suitable to breed 
from, ete Now, I say that in times of need like the present every mare 
over 15h. which is not blind and not lame should be put to the horse, and 
those belonging to farmers and small men should most certainly be served 
free of all charge, and at their homes too It is ridiculous to pick and choose 
now there is no time to do it, and the most unlikely mare turns out a good 
dam sometimes. Foals do not drop from Heaven, and the only way I know 
s to travel stallions. Stallions travelling their twelve to fifteen miles a 
day are healthier and more likely to get foals than those standing at one 
place Blood stallions could be bought for some £300 to {£400 apiece. Slow 
racehorses are what is required, and, heaven knows, there are scores of these ! 
They need not be fashionably bred, naturally, but must be sound. If the 
Government bought fifty and travelled them they m ght reasonably expect 
2,000 foals a year rhe stallions could be kept during the thirty-eight weeks 
or so of the vear when not travelling at a low cost but, of course, fifty men 
would be required for the season, then for the rest of the vear five men could 
horses There is no time to be lost these stall-ons 


easily attend to the 


should be on the road by April ist next, and at best the produce would not 
be available till the spring of 1919. Committees could eas.ly be formed in 
various districts to arrange and inspect the mares whch should be covered, 
ind distribute free service tickets to owners and plan out the routes of the 
tallions here are scores of good, strong jog-trot mares taking m Ik to the 
tations round this county which will never be put to the horse unless the 
ire served fre¢ Small farmers look at every shilling, and w.ll never begin 
to breed unless some strong inducement is offered rhe movement to keep 
ill mares and only sell horses to the Army is a good one, but it should be 
remembered that few mares produce more than seven to eight foals during 
if that; 


their breeding career, whereas a stallion should get forty foals a year, 


ind should travel ten yvears— yoo foals shou'd be the result of his ter 


year’s services This wou'd prove, if my figures ar acceptcd, that a 
reasonably quick balance in the horse shortage can only be struck by th 
uggested free use of stallions R. L. ANGas 

Sir,—! regard the question raised of vital importance and the present time 


most opportune for entering on consideration of plans so that any available 
measures may be immediately brought into operation to remedy the serious 


position created by the withdrawal of much of the best of our horse breeding 


stock Jno. PENBERTHY 
SiR The Government must use South Africa or Canada as breeding 
grounds either directly or indirectly through the Colonial farmer Phe 


colts at three years old should be shipped to England and placed with 
farmers, who will use them in the conduct of their business for a period of 
two years, when the military authorities will take them. The farmers should 
then receive other three year olds in place rhe details of the scheme would 
require careful consideration and would fail unless the Government appointed 
As a class, we do not care 


Would 


to my knowledge, private enter- 


officials who thoroughly understood the farmer 
, more often than not, “ youngsters.” 


the farmers take the horses ? Yes; 


for Government officials who are 
because, 
prise is doing exactly what I propose the Government should do on a large 
scale. The two countries I name are ideal Colonies for the purpose of breeding, 
In the 
event of war the whole of the horses that had been one year in the country 


but the horses, to be of any real value, must be acclimatised here 


would be called up, in addition to the older horses, and would only need 
training W. Pearce-E.uis 
Sir,—I would suggest that experiments should be made with Argentine mares, 


wh ch I believe can be bought still at a very moderate price ; what that may 
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be I cannot say, as it is many years since I was in that country I can 
however, say ths, that an old friend took a Derby horse out and put him 
to sclected roomy native mares, and the produce was splendid. He aft 

wards had other thoroughbred stallions out and, I am told, sold his vearl ng 
when I was there you could buy 


one year tor {50,000 As to the horses, 


one for 30s. or even less. Breaking them was a simple matter. The horses 
was kept two or three days w.thout food; a gaucho would then mount and 
gallop it to a finish. It was kept another day without food and was g ven 
I have ofter 


ridden them fifty and sixty miles in a day at the gallop the whole time ; these 


another gallop, and it was broken They were most enduring. 
little r4h. 2in. pon’es would take a ton load up a considerable hil! from the 
banks of the Parana at Rosar’o into the town In the country they seldom 
have anvthing to eat but grass; in fact, it takes time to teach them to eat 


grain. If mares can be bought at a very low price and do not require expens.v« 


feed, surely the cost of breeding would be very much reduced Mares wer: 
never ridden or worked in the Argentine n seven vears I only once saw one 


ridden.—F. H. Vicnt 


Sir,—One great difficulty which grows worse each year is the training of th 
three year old on the present tar macadamed roads, dangerous to all horses 
md much more so to young spirited colts. On many days it is hardly sat 
to take them out because of the risk to tendons, ete., from slipping, and th: 
danger to the rider when they come down. Surely something might b 


don 


This would also induce more people to go in for riding, and the demand for 


, at any rate in the country, to leave a safe path along the road side 


good horses would be greater. Once the demand is there the farmers wi 
breed them JANIE PARKIN 

Sir,—I do not think we shall advance the question of ight horse breed 'ng 
Theoreticalls 


all, or nearly all, the schemes advocated seem to be, on the surface, 


until we look at it only from a strictly business point of v.ew 
sound 
but I very much doubt whether any one of them would cover the ground 
that must be covered by this question First of all let us ask ourselves what 
number of light horses are likely to be required in the future In the past, 
3,000 remounts annually were about sufficient. This number has been 
easily supplied by misfits of hunters and carriage horses, chefly bred in 
Ireland. There is no reason to suppose that this number will not always be 
so long as hunters are bred. But we have in 
There 


have been, and there always will be, if we are wise enough to encourage it 


forthcoming ; at any rate, 
th s respect a sccond line of defence, and a very much stronger one 


a great number of remounts (bred as remounts) bred by small farmers in 
Ireland These horses, I maintain, would not be bred at all unless they were 
in great demand for the foreign market—the misfits I spoke of being suffice ent 
to supply our own requirements in time of peace. Now, I believe that it is 
impossible to suggest any place whereby we could keep in reserve the number 
f broken horses that would be required as soon as war was declared ; conse- 
quently it is no use to discuss it. We shall probably always have hunters 
and a certain number of harness and light cart (though probably a d m'nishing 
number of these) horses to fall back on, and their numbers could cas.ly from 
time to time be recorded. The next and last reserve would be the remount 
(bred chiefly for the foreigner) ready for the market in Ireland ; most of these 
would be four, and a few five 


These, 
be ¢ ven to produce them 


years old, and practically all of them unbroken 
however, would be a great asset, and every encouragement should 
If this is a fair statement of the case, and if we 


are looking at it from a bus‘ness point of v ew, there is only one thing we can 


do, and that is, to encourage the breeding of remounts Personally, I have 


very little faith in the svstem of g.v1 


g sops by the Government to help farmers 
to breed horses. It is far better and safer to face the whole question from 
i business pont of view. In the end the breeding of horses, like the pro 
duct on of all other commod.t’es, is governed by the law of supply and demand 
and .n th’s case it is our business, knowing that there is the demand, to s« 
that the supply is always suffic‘ent to meet it. Th:s can only be ensured by 
keeping the pr.ce of remoufits at a figure that w.1l not only enable, but w.1l be 
sufficient to encourage farmers to breed them I have always mainta ned 
I said so at the first meeting of the Advisory Committee on Light Hors« 
only way 


Breeding to the Government) that the best and I believe the 


juestion of the supply of remounts is to pay such a price for them 


to meet the 
is w.ll pay farmers to breed them. Our present system is to pay as | tth 
for them as we can and to spend £40,000 a year to induce farmers to breed 
them at a loss There is another reason why it is bad to relieve farm 

all responsibility If vou buy their mares for them as well as choose their 
stallions vou take away all that educates them, through competition, as hors« 
breeder Ii the Government insisted on sound sires being used, and «! it 
paid a price that would induce farmers to breed remounts, the thing would 
be done, and £40,000 a year would go a long way towards paying the extra 
price for remounts, which sum now largely goes into the pockets of offic als. 
In horse breeding counties (and no other counties need be considered, as 
it is only throwing money away for a man to breed horses who has not been 
brought up to it), farmers know, or at any rate knew a few years ago, 
more about horses than is properly comprehended, and I look upon it as the 
greatest mistake possible to do anything that will blunt this knowledgs 
and consequently reduce competition. There is a field of work open to the 
Government which they, and they alone, can undertake, the im>vortance 
of which it is impossible to over-estimate, and that is to cereale the type of 
horse that is so much required (1 speak of the artillery gun horse), and not 
to trust any longer to the crossing of one sort with the other in hopes of getting 
the article wanted, but to breed him as you would a Shire or a mounta‘n pony 
No money would, eventually, be lost in such an enterprise. The country 
would be the richer for such a breed; the farmers would be educated as to 
type ; and we should be producing, when the type is fixed, an animal that 
would be sought after by all the world F. Lortr PutLirs 

Sir,—If the Government supplied about five thoroughbred stallions to each 


county in England, Wales and Scotland—about 16h. high, with plenty ot 


girth, not less than 8in. of bone below the knee—to serve mares free I believe 
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If these horses, of the 
proper stamp, were put in each county they would get the mares that the 
common hackney gets at present, which 


they would soon have as many horses as required 


s of no use but for show purposes 


on grass I do not consider brood mare societies much us« \s a rule the 
the hands of those who want them for work more than breeding 


BUTLER 


mares get into 


W. K 


Sir,—I noticed that the result of putting the Premium thoroughbred stallions 
to nag mares, such as are kept by the farmers in this county, was not good 
You generally got a weedy thing, which, if it could not be sold as a light- 
weight hunter or light trap horse, was of very little value, so when I was 
Master of the S.H.H. I bought a hackney sire, Sir Tom, at Islington, and 
allowed my tenants to have the use of him free and puppy-walkers at half- 
price (1 guinea). The stock produced was, as a rule, good, there being size 
and bone. If the colt or filly could not fetch much as a hunter, though they 
often made good hunters for this kind of country, being good jumpers and up 
to weight, they would fetch a decent price as a trapper. Some of the stock 


gained prizes at the shows. I did not go on with the horse for long ; 


there 
was often a difficulty about getting any fees, and the whole thing was a 
nuisance from this respect, and I sold the horse to the Italian Government 
Foreign Governments use 


hackneys to cross with 


bred mares for military horses, and with success. 


halt- 
The Japanese buy a large 
man, in 


thoroughbred and 


number I am, of course, being a hunting favour of thorough- 
breds be.ng put to suitable mares, but I think we neglect using hackneys to 
the extent we ought to do for breeding useful military 


A. W 


horses and trappers 


FosTER 


Sir,—In my opinion the awarding of super-premiums and His Majesty’s 
Gold Cup has resulted in a much more superior class of horse competing 
ior the prem‘ums. County committees ought to rise to the occasion by putting 


extra energy into their work—finding suitable mares and good custodians, 
If it is 
considered necessary that any Government Inspector be appointed to super- 
vise the mates purchased by the different committees, it is equally necessary 


that an extremely capable man should be appointed 


but not interfering with the mares nor with the produce of the mares. 


one with the gift of 
knowing fairly accurately what a certain mare will produce to a certain horse, 
and a man who has had considerable experience in the saddle and in breeding 
horses and w.ll take the trouble to look into the back breeding of mares 
When farmers see the advantage of having a good type of mare and using 
a good thoroughbred to mate with it, they will breed light horses quickly. 
All sound fillies of good conformation bred in 1912 ought to be stinted in 
1915. One thing demands immediate attention by the Government, viz., 
owners of land and farms refusing to let to breeders of horses 
ought to be taxed tos 


such 
There has been legislation for a considerable 
time which prevents stallions being turned out 


Any 
per acre. 
indiscriminately—perhaps 
the chief cause of leases being made out which debarred thi 


If horses are well fed, stable manure is very 


tenant trom 


keeping horses valuable for 
any crops ; potatoes in particular derive the greatest benefit, while on turnips, 
with a little artificial manure added, a much sounder crop is produced than 
with shippen manure. Horses on grass, fed proportionately to cattle on grass, 


will benefit the land probably quite as much 


GEORGE DICKINSON 


Sir,—I th-nk one way to increase horse breeding would be for the Government 
to allow £100 more to each Premium stallion and reduce the fee 
to {1 2s 


per mare 


6d., with no free nominations. I have found the free nominations 


fall into hands that can well afford to pay. It would not cost the Govern- 
ment very much more money, and would help a greater number of people. 
For instance, our horse, Ipswich, had twenty-five mares w.th free nomina- 
tons, for which Government pa:d {2 per mare. That only 


have 


benefited twenty- 


five people in his case. My suggestion would cost more atter 


deducting the twenty-five free nominations which were paid, but would have 
benefited the hundred people who put mares to him last season 
take 


£50 


The Govern- 


ment must horses at three years old, at a fair price which pays the 


I have often been told by small holders that if they only breed from 
one mare and cannot get rid of her produce until five vears old, that before 


breeder 


they can realise there are (including the mare) five horses on their place, wh-ch 
it cannot carry H. D. Appry 


Sir,—From the Government’s point of view it would be a good thing 
f they had a few farms rented or paid landholders to take in one, 


two and three year olds previously bought from the breeders, gradually 
working (after old) through 


suggest renting farms, as the land would become 


them up three years military hands. I 


‘horse sick” after a few 
vears if any considerable number were concentrated on one farm for a long 
period. Horse breeding, so far as light horses are concerned, is in this district 
the hobby 


course, 


of the few, but none grows rich at the business. Misfits are, of 


numerous, the balance-sheets not conducive to leading others into 


the business. Grass farms are more than ever given up to milking stock, 
one of the strongest arguments for this being that the farmer gets a cheque 
tor his produce every month. Capital among the bulk of farmers is deficient 
\ farmer seldom, if evér, gets the top price for the stock he breeds If he 
has one that looks an outstander, no hunting man buys him, but it goes to 


the dealer who has the machinery for putting the finishing touches. He 


gets more out of the horse in three or four months than the breeder gets 
his may be a misfortune, but it is a fact, and ar 


farmers cannot employ men who can finish a hunter F. J 


in four vears ses because 


Brown 
Sirk,—Any scheme must be nationai and be supported by the Government. 
A strong committee to be formed, composed of Members of Parliament, 
cavalry leaders and Masters of 
in London. 


Foxhounds, with a work:ng sub-committee 
England to be div-ded into four districts, with separate superin- 
tendent and staff, who might be composed of local hunting men Each 
district to have at least half a dozen veterinary surgeons, with sub-districts 


for each veterinary Scotland, Ireland and Wales to be treated in similar 
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fashion. I would suggest that, as tar as practicable, the scheme should fall in 


with the Hunters’ Improvement Society, if feasible, the general idea being 


to encourage the breeding of horses of a sort suitable for cavalry and mounted 


infantry, and to find an early market inside the United Kingdom, to thi 


exclusion of fore gn competition Government horse farms and depots to 


be formed for the reception of such horses at two and three vears old 


are to remain at these Government farms and depots till four (or five 


who 


old, when they would be located among the farmers and hunt.ng men fo 


their free and fair use 
Any 


Hunt secretaries would be of 


, at 42 each per annum, with a Government call on them 


when required surplus would go straight to the cavalry depots a 


required great assistance in selecting suitabk 


homes for the horses among the farmers in their particular hunts (who wert 
that hunt should 
be asked to subscribe annually to help to defray expenses incurred in 
hunt ; 


known to be good horsekeepers) I would suggest every 


also that, as far as possible, all forage, etc., should be provided by 


farmers selected by the hunt 
that 


secretaries 1 would further 


that, in 


suggest 


view of the fact hitherto foreign buyers have outbid the Government, 
and therefore have had the pick of the markets, to obviate this an export tax 


should be laid on all horses suitable for cavalry, etc., of not less than 4 


By buving horses at two and three vears old it is to be 


5 


a head hoped that 
the initial cost of a horse to the Government would be considerably reduced 
Some compensation should be paid to the horsekeepers should thi 


called in P 


horses be 
BARNET 


Sir,—I some years ago submitted a modest scheme to the County Comm «tee 


of Agriculture for County Wicklow, which adopted it, and urged the Depart 


but the Department fa:led to do so, as it 


said there were not sufficient funds to enable the scheme to be put into opera- 


ment of Agriculture to sanction it, 


tion in addition to the subsidies to stall ons 
that 


I have always felt very 
should be 
especially small farmers, who cannot afford to keep a valuable horse without 
a subvention 


trongly 


some encouragement, however small, given to farmers 


to keep our well-bred young mares at home, as the general 


experience in Ireland has been that Continental countries have 
up all good young mares of the saddle type 
as follows : 


been buving 
The scheme I subm'tted was 


“That aspecial premium of £5 be given to each three vear old 


mare, the property of a farmer, shown at each of the mare shows held in 


each county in Ireland, provided that she is by a thoroughbred sire and is 


likely to breed weight-carrying hunters or high-class harness horses, and 
that she is put to a thoroughbred sire on the Department's register ; such 


premium not to be paid until the following spring, when she produces a foal. 


She is to be entitled to a similar premium for the following vear subject to 


the same conditions: preterence to be given to farmers whose valuation 


does not exceed £50 


then to the best 


Should no three year old mares be shown at any show, 


four year old mare.” 
doubled if funds supplied for the 


Some such plan would help the farmers to break and 


I personally would like to see the 


premium there were suffic-ent 


purpose 
work and keep their 
good mares to breed from, and in this way a much larger number of brood 
mares of the right type would be kept in the country 
paid for the third vear, all the better Phe 
certain class of 


If the premiums were 


tendency at present among a 


farmers is to breed from a lower and softer type of mare, 


with the result that there are a large number of unsound horses bred unde 


the horse-breeding schemes At the same time, a great improvement in 


the general run of horses has been the result of the premium stallions system 


D. J. CoGan 

Sir,—If any description of stock becomes unprofitable to breed, th« 
discreet farmer will give up breeding that particular kind, and, unfor 
tunately, light-horse breeding has become unprofitable I know many 
farmers in this West Country, most of whom are fond of horses, and I have 
not the least doubt they would rather breed horses than cattle, but when 
discussing the question w.th them they all say it cannot pay. Certa’nh 


many do breed light horses, but they are mostly good sportsmen who do it 


for the love of the thing. I have never met the man who is breed-ng | glit 


horses for utilitarian purposes in England as a business. This is the 


crTuX 


of the matter 4, man can breed a bullock for sale at two vears old w.th a 


profit to hmself of £2 or £3 He cannot do this with a horse 


Tak ng on 


thing w.th another, such as barren mares, mishaps, etc., a foal from an dk 


mother cannot be sold at weaning time for much less than £25, and it wll 


cost nearly {10 a year to keep it well rhis will represent from {60 to £6 


by the time the horse is four off 

this Phe 
excellent as far as it goes, but I do not think any subsidy to breeders for mare 
will affect the position. 


If Government studs were established they 


would cost more than system of King’s Premium stallions 


If the Government can get an equally, or even nearly 


as good a horse from abroad for two-thirds of the money, they are quit 


justified in doing so; but :f they are of opinion that the English horse is super or, 


it must be paid for I believe that if a man bought twenty half-bred 
mares and bred from them, selling their produce at four and a_ half 
vears old, in six years he would lose £1,000 On the other hand 
so great is the Englishman’s love of a horse, I am convinced they 


there 
probability of their being sold at a profit If the 


would be bred in considerable numbers if was any reasonable 


Government would pay 
the cost of production, plus the same profit the farmer expects to get on a 
bullock, horses would be forthcoming 


Hoiiipay HARTLEY 


Sir,—lIt is a 


pays. As I 


hard thing to make the farmer believe that breeding hunters 


have four stallions, of course | am always advocating breeding 


hunters. The farmers like cart colts, as they can work or sell them moré 


readily, and there is not one man in twenty that can ride and make a hunts 


now. They all have one idea, wh-ch is that, except the best, they cannot 
sell the:r horses to make hunters hey all think the Government do not 
buy horses from them as they might do. In the season the stallions should 
not have too large a district. The farmer will not trouble about his mare, 


and wants the horse to call on hom If they could buy unbroken colts 


would help the non-hunting farmer W. H 


, that 
BONNER 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “ RESTORATION” OI 


To THE 


DEERHURST CHURCH 
Epiror or “ Country Lut 
has called attention 


Sir,—I am glad that your correspondent “ Emeritus ” 


to the proposed tampering with the church at Deerhurst. Perhaps your 
readers who do not know the church but are interested in it will understand 
the matter better if they look at the careful drawings by Mr. Hugh Mottram, 
whch I now send vou It ranks as the earliest church of which the date is 
known, that ts, a decade before the Conquest, so that the word Saxon is 
really correctly used in reference to the early fabric At various subsequent 
times, and especially in the fifteenth century, it was enlarged, aisles being 
srdded, the nave walls heightened to admit of a clerestorv, windows of the 
Perpendicular period, such as appear in the drawing of the east end, being in- 


troduced 


the typ.cal roof 


under 


of the period 4 
When the origin 
al apsidal chan- 
cel disappeared I 
inmnot sav, but 
presumably soon 
ifter the Refor- 
moaition, when 
the pr.ory oft 
which Senne 
the build .ngs 
have been 
idapted for th 
farm that 
ecn grouping 
with the 
mirch in one of 
pictures, will 


have been ad 





with a separating railing, a compromise was often adopted which placed the 
table in the chancel and railed it in, but the railing with a kneeling board 
on the outer side ran all round the table, which then stood in the centre of a 
That we still find at Lyddington in Rutlandshire. At 
Deerhurst, however, the compromise did not go so far in the Laudian direction, 
for the 


small enclosure 


communicants came within the enclosure. The survival of this 
arrangement at Deerhurst is as rare and as interesting as the somewhat 
different survival at Lvyddington, and both should recommend themselves 
strongly to Churchmen as calling attention to the struggle of Laud for a more 
it is there- 
fore difficult to believe that the abolition of a disposition now three centuries 


solemn and stately ritual. The parish is small, the church large ; 
old, and the building of an imitative chancel are essential for the purpose of 

church = services 
and the neces- 
sary accommo- 
dation of wor- 
shippers It is 
certainly a case 
of letting well 
alone, and every 
effort should be 
made to. dis- 
suade those who 
have proposed 
this unnecessary 
and = objection- 
able addition to 
drop the idea 
altogether It, 
as I understand, 
the vicar and 
ec hurchwardens 
have asked the 


solved. Anvhow opinion of Mr 
t must rave Harold Brak 
been ruinous spear, th ssurely 
when some ; , ; will be his de- 
where ibout et . 4 ty fs} 5 ete } aa re aa ‘ cision. He is an 
1600, the ten . ASN | Aa DT IO 7s : od - archwologist of 
foot arch that the first rank 
opened from GENERAL VIEW OF DEERHURST CHURCH. and a Fellow 


nave to apse was 
blocked up, and the east end of the nave, where the Saxon walls had not been 
pierced by the Gothic arcading, was fitted as a chancel in accordance with the 
rites of the Church of England as they obtained under Elizabeth and James I 
and Mr 


lacobean woodwork forms a railed enclosure with 


That arrangement survives to the present day, Mottram’'s drawing 


shows it Delightful 
seatings all round, behind the table as well as at its sides That was never 


When 


Laud urged that the Communion table which early Reformers had set in the 


a very usual arrangement, and Deerhurst is probably the only survival 


middle of the church should be removed to the east end and used altar-wise 





ve 


HPL NE 





THE EAST END: EXTERIOR. 


the Society of 
\nitiquaries. He must, therefore, be first to recognise and value the present 
singular and interesting arrangement.—H. Avray TippinG 
lo tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Many of us in this district were glad to see that “* Emeritus ” had called 
attention in vour widely circulated paper to the proposals in connection 
with this most interesting pre-Conquest church, for the restoration of which 
It is thought locally that in dealing 


as ths the report of the architect should 


a facultv has already been granted 
with an historical building such 


7= 


i@ 
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be published, with full details of the proposed works ; but, in spite of requests 


n the local Press, such has not yet been done. According to the terms 
f the faculty, a new apse is to be added and the arrangement of the 
old communicants’ seats in the chancel is to be interfered with, although the 
latter is one of the very few remaining, if, indeed, not the only example It 
« verv difficult to imagine why the suggested “ restoration” is necessary. 
The building, which possesses a nave and chancel about 6oft. by 21ft., and 


north and south aisles about 75ft. by 12ft. 6in., has sufficed for the needs of 
the locality for some centur:es, while the population is practically stationary 
in number, being, I understand, now under 700, as against 646 at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The question of the proposed alterations 
has been brought before the general public by protesting correspondence 
n the local daily paper, the council of the Gloucestershire Architectural 
\ssociation and the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, without, 
so far as I can ascertain, a word in favour of the scheme being forthcoming 


If it is desired to 


improve ” the present east end, surely this might be doae 


by the judicious introduction of hangings, 


ete., Without interfering structurally with 


such a priceless treasure! Gloucestershire 


hurches have an unenviable reputation for 
‘restorations,” and if you can _ render 
issistance in helping to save this building 
from the fate so common to its neighbours 
nthe county, vou would be carrving on the 
with 


OVERBURY, 


high traditions so usually associated 
vour delightful 


Cheltenham 


journal.—T. 


THE GERMAN WAR MINISTER ON 
HORSES 
fo tue Eviror or “ Country Lirt 
SIR, If vou have not already seen 
it, I think vou will be verv interested 
in the following cavalry extract § from 
the German Minister for War's letter 


f advice on the training of the new German 


armies, dated Septembx r 26th : * The 
habit of pampering horses in peace time 
has caused some bitter disillusionments 
for us. It is necessary, therefore, that 


should be 


open air, 


for the future our horses 
bivouac in the 


ind to be satisfied 


vweustomed to 


with what food can 


b obtained on a campaign. Horses 


hould b left out of doors for davs 


ogether in order to train them for th 
pen-air life There is no question at 
ll now of training cavalry horses for THE 


infinitely 
train them to 


dashing work It is more im- 


portant to make long marches at an casy pace from 


point to point Cavalry charges no longer play any part in warfare 


Your advocacy of the use of the small horse in warfare because of his 


greater power to endure hardship and short commons could receive no 


stronger or more startling testimony. So far as 1 know, the only 


igument that was used in Country Lire that had anv weight in it 


was that the bigger horse was more valuable than the small for ** shock” 


tactics, but this statement from the enemy's Minister for War completely 


knocks the bottom out of it. Unfortunately, there vet remains need to press 


home the desirability of employing the small horse. Mr. Johnstone's letter 


in last week’s Country Lire on the endurance of the cow-pony is another 


testimony to the inestimable value of the horse which has pony blood in 


its veins. We still have in this country a large supply of big ponies 


whose excellonees cannot be overestimated EXMOOR 


OUR NAVAL MEN IN 


To THE 


HOLL 


*Country Lire.” 


AND. 
EDITOR OF 
Sir,—Commodore Henderson of Keffolds, near Haslemere, who is in command 
of our naval men interned in Holland, writes me an interesting letter, in 
the course of which he says: “ It was crushing bad luck being ‘run out’ 
so early in our ‘ innings,’ but we refuse to be downhearted, and away back 
in our minds we all cherish a firm conviction, although we cannot explain it, 
that the wheel of Fortune will take befor 
ends We 


just must have our 


some turn which will release us 
the war 
revenge for Aniwerp 
Thank you for the 
papers you have so 
kindly been sending 
Thanks to generous 


response t 


my ap- 
peal we now have an 
stocked 
library, and I am 


excellently 


isking people not to 
send us any more 
literature except cur- 
rent illustrated papers 
and daily papers 
posted not later than 
the day after issue. I 
have succeeded in 
arranging here for a 
daily English edition 
>t the local 


paper, so we get all 
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the telegraphic war news served up hot every evening. My greatest difficulty 


is providing useful occupation for the men, and the best thing I have ht on 
is knitting warm garments I have a department making warm garments 


which gives over fifty men occupation. If you feel inclined to help us a 


little [who does not ?] vou could not do better than send us a parcel of 
wool, either khaki, brown, blue or natural shade. I have carpenters, 
tailors, barbers and bootmakers in full swing now rhis week I hope to 


Besides this 


knick-knacks One 


start a net-making department, as we have many fishermen 


I have a few making 
to-day that 


dividual has already got an establishment of six men 


sporadic departments man 


inlaying pipes as mementoes, and I hear this enterprising in 
working undet 


him ‘on piece-work.’ He has got six pounds’ worth of orders! I mu 


keep the men employed, or else they will run to seed, mentally and 
physically.” May I conclude this cheery litth of British pluck and 


patience by adding that letters, parcels and newspapers may be sent, w.th 


p.cture 


addressed as follows 


out postage stamps 


“Exempt from postage Com 
Henderson, 
Holland, care of G.P.O., 
Pleasant, tgs ] 


Spectacle Makers’ Company 


modore Interneerings Depot 
Mount 


Lucas 


Groningen, 


LANDFEAR 


THE OLD 
ro TH 
Sir,—When one 


county, 


GRANGE 
EDITOR OF 


LITTLE DEAN 
“Country Lirt 

is exiled from one’s native 
exile le easily 


even though that 


supportable, all news of the homeland is 


hailed with pleasure; and I have therefore 


read with particular delight S.r Martin 
Conway's account ot the = restorations 
at Brinsop Court, Herefordshire What 


particularly struck me in Sir Martin Conway's 


article were the last few lines of his opening 


paragraph—where he describes the base uses 


to which a fine old house, if left unecared for, 


comes at last He might well have had in 
his mind a fine old Tudor house in the 
adjoining county of Gloucestershire the 


Old Grange, Little Dean, standing within 


the forest of that name Here we have 
Sir Martin's case illustrated to the life Phe 
house, as is partly shown by its name, was 
formerly a dependency of Flaxley Abbey, 
and was let about three and a hilf centuries 
ago on a repairing lease tor three hundred 


and ninety vears For some kgal reason 


no enforcement of the “ repairing” clause 
is possible, and in consequence the house 
GRANGE, has fallen on most evil days. Within the 


memory of those now living, or living 


a short time since, it was occupied by a clergyman and, either before 
or after, by a doctor; then, falling lower in the social seale, it 
tenants were but agricultural labourers At last, too weather-worn for 
even the humblest human habitation, it was tenanted by fowls But 
even these had deserted it when I last saw it three or four years 


since; feathers and broken hencoops were the relics they had left behind 
The lease is due to expire some thirty or forty years hence, when I believe the 
falls to Abbey But it is a race 


terms of the document and the ravages of w.nd and weather, and it seems 


house the owners of Flaxley between the 


too likely that the elements will win. Only one small portion ts still weather 


proof in pert ; the central portion and the ivy-covered wing are both roofh 


The heavy mass of ivy even threatens to drag down the walls Inside, one 


or two doors still hang in place upon a single hcnge ; great beams have crashed 


down through the upper floors and Le athwart the ground-floor rooms. Into 
the garden it is difficult to torce one’s way through nettle brambles and the 
untrimmed growth of garden shrubs run wild tor years Phe rabb ts have 
their burrows on the lawn and even underneath the very dor Phe whol 


place forms a fitting setting for the single human figure I once saw w.thin its 


gates—an old crone, half gipsy, half 


old-clothes dealer, who, with pipe in 
mouth, was sitting in a sunny corner one March day, sorting some trowsy rag 
spread out before her on the grass Her sole travelling compan-on, a small 
donkey, grazed close by. The Old Grange ts not, of cours« 


Court, but it has all the 


, the equal of Brinsop 
dignity of age and good workmanship, and, with a 


happier lot, might still have been a pleasant home to-day ARTHUR O. Cook 


ZEEBRUGGI IN 
THE PAS!‘ 
Po tHe Eprror 
Su In view ' 
ecent u tu 


bombardment of th 


Belgian coa 


readers may | nter 

ested in th nelosed 

photograpl ot Zee 

brugge Harbours 

beg ~ ini mir taken from th p.era 
' short while a It 


certainly would have 


been d-fficult for any 


one—short of a Bern 
hard to foresee that 
this peaceful spot 
would figure’ before 


long as a German 
naval base W H 
PRESCOTT, 


WAS. 
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PIGS AND ACORNS., 


fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Luirt 
Sir I am sending a photograph of pigs hunting for acorns. It has been 
i great year for acorns, and the farmer whose pigs I have photographed 
ent them under t ire of a boy at least twice a day round his land for 
six week (;, CLARK 


rHE USE OF MAIZI AS A DOMESTIC FOOD 


[lo tue Epiror or Country Lirt 

Sir The gitt of a large quantity of maize to this country has been one of 
the many kindly actions of our various Colonies since the outbreak of the 
war, and at time when food supplies have to be taken very seriously into 
consideration 1 few words on the manner of employing it as food in an 
ordinary | ehold may be useful. Corn-meal porridge or “‘ mush,” as 
Americar tyle it, makes an excellent breakfast dish, and though very 
ourishing not quite so heating in its properties as oatmeal to the system 
nd for tl reasor ften preferred by some people The grain tor this 
porridge should be coarsely ground and prepared in the following mannet 

Corn-meal porridge—To a quart of boiling water add a pint of corn-meal 
pr.nkling it in with the hand, while the water is rapidly boiling, stirring it 
ill the time with a wooden spoon Cook it for half an hour and serve hot 
It should be eaten with milk and either salt or sugar lo make a corn-meal 


pudding, use the same quality of coarse-ground meal, mixing a pint of it with 


the same quantity of milk and adding this to a quart of boiling water; cook 


for half an hour, then bake lightly in a piedish in the oven rhis pudding 
can be cut into slices when cold and fried or browned, and is excellent 
eating. Green corn cobs are a favourite dish, either boiled or roasted \ 
stranger is often puzzled how to eat them! There are two methods, and 
both are equally correct rhe popular one is to hold the two ends in one’s 


fingers and bite out the young corn, turning it round till the stalk is cleared 
This is as admissible in polite circles abroad as eating asparagus in the fingers 
is at home The second way is to run a small fork through the grains and 
dislodge them thus from the stalk, eating them like green peas Personally, 
[ prefer this method, as it seems to free them from the little husks more easily 


Boiled corn cobs 
Strip off the husk 
undo silk ind = put 


them into a pan of 
boiling water but 
without lt which 


$s apt to make them 
hard, boil them for 
a quarter of an hour 
ind serve hot Be- 
fore eating spread a 
little fresh butter 
over the cob ind 


sprinkle it with a 


little salt To roast 
cobs, brown them 
in a pan or the 


oven gradually, 
und =s eat them in 
the same manner 
Corn-meal cakes of 

Johnney Cakes,” 
is they ire some 
times styled, are 
made with maize 
meal more finely 
ground, but not so 
fine is cornflour 
Soak a pint of it 
with boiling water 
till 
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thick, but smooth, batter. This should be beaten with milk until you ge? 
it into a sort of sponge cake consistency of preparation Then cook it on a 
girdle, first buttering, and dropping on the cakes, browning them both sides 
rhese are eaten hot with butter, and are a specially favourite dish overseas 
They frequently, too, are served for breakfast on steamers, both homeward 
and outward bound, accompanied by golden syrup, and are popular wit! 
most of the ships’ passengers, eaten in this way.—H. a’'C. PENRUDDOCKE 


“ BENEAPED AND STALE.” 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiF! 
Sir,—I read with great interest the review of Mr. Thomas Hardy's new 
volume in last week’s Country Lire, but I w.sh, among his admirabk 
selection of quotations, your writer in the “ Country Notes” could have 
found space for the whole of the exquisite fragment in which he found thx 
word “ beneaped.”” I quote the verse in which the word occurs as a spec.men 
i perfect little poem 
“Nav: one there is to whom these th'ngs, 
That nobody else’s mind calls back, 
Have a savour that scenes in being lack, 
\nd a presence more than the actual brings 
To whom to-day is beneaped and stale, 
And its urgent clack 
But a vapid tale.” O.M 


MAGNOLIAS MAKING TOO MUCH ROOT 
lo tHe Epiror or ** Country Lirt 
Sir,—In answer to a query, how to make a magnolia blossom ? I can forward 
useful advice given me some four or five years back in Country Lire. A 
strong growing shrub making plenty (too much) of wood needs the roots 
looking to. They have too rich soil probably, or too large a run. Shorten 
back tap-roots and take out some of the soil, putting in old mortar or 
little chalk and some stones to keep the pit for roots restrained. Fill 


loam and soil, and do not manure till blossoms ar 


up with fresh 
forming; then a little manure water after rain is a help My plant 
was twelve years 
without flowering, but 
since this treatment 
has six to ten bloon 


varving with the 
season. I had been 
often asking in vain 
for advice from nur- 
sery gardeners, but 
gained it at last from 
Country Lire Cor- 
respondence. The 
root pruning may 
have to wait till 
milder weather; 
any mild day now 
wil de A. (¢ 


A WYE VALLEY 
CUSTOM 
[To tHe Epiror 
Sir,—I am enclosing 
a photograph of a 
picturesque and un 
common custom ; the 
donkey makes 
his daily rounds with 
his bread panniers 
up the hillsides in 
the Wye Valley, 
M on mo uthshire.-— 


DONKEY. Cc. J. Lywe. 








